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The Golden Age of 
American History, 
edited by Frank 
Freidel. Retail $7.50. 


Member's price $4.75. 





The Armchair Science 
Reader, edited by 
Isabel S. Gordon and 
Sophie Sorkin. Retail 
$7.95. Member’s 
price $4.95. 
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The Roots of American 
Communism, Theodore 
Draper. Retail $6.75. 

Member's price $4.50, 
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Shakespeare and 
Company, Sylvia 
Beach; and Human 
Nature and the Human 
Condition, Joseph 
Wood Krutch. Com- 
bined retail price 
$8.45. Member's 
price $4.75. 
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The Holy Barbarians, 
Lawrence Lipton. Re- 
tail $5.00. Member's 
price $3.50. 


The Creation of 
Woman, Theodor Reik. 
Retail $3.75. Mem- 
ber’s price $2.75. 





The Poisons in Your Food, William 
Lonygood; and God and Man in 
Was tington, Paul Blanshard. Combined 


retail price $7.45. 


Member's price 


(for both books) $4.50. 





My Brother's Keeper, 
Stanislaus Joyce; and 
Albert Camus: The 
Invincible Summer, 
Albert Maquet. Com- 
bined retail price 
$8.75. Member's 
price (for both books) 
$4.50, 
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J. B., Archibald 
MacLeish; and Brave 
New Worid Revisited, 
Aldous Huxley. Com- 
bined retail price 
$6.50. Member's 
price $4.50. 







History of European 
Morals, W. E. H. 
Lecky. Retail $5.00. 





The Third Rose: 
Gertrude Stein and 
Her World, John 
Matcolm Brinnin. Re- 
tail $6.00. Member’s 
price $3.95. 


The Cool World, 
Warren Miller. Retail 
$3.75. Member's 
price $2.75. 
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The American Past, 
Roger Butterfield. 
Retail $6.95. Mem- 
ber’s price $4.95. 


Take 
three 
books 


2%, 


WITH YOUR FIRST SELECTION 


The Rise and Fall of 


Rationalism in Europe, 


W. E. H. Lecky. Retail 
$5.00. 
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Advertisements for 
Myself, Norman 
Mailer. Retail $5.00. 
Member's price $3.75. 





The Dream of the 
Red Chamber. Retail 
$7.50. Member's 
price $4.50. 





The Age of Jackson, 
Arthur M. Schlesinger, 
Jr. Retail $6.50. Mem- 
ber’s price $3.95. 


A History of Western 


Morals, Crane Brinton. 


Retail $7.50. Mem- 
ber’s price $4.50. 


The Affluent Society, 
John Kenneth 
Galbraith. Retail 
$5.00. Member’s 
price $3.50. 
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The Iliad of Homer, 
translated by 
Richmond Lattimore. 
Retail $4.50. 





The Crisis of the Old 
Order, Arthur M. 
Schlesinger, Jr. Retail 
$6.00. Member's 
orice $4.50. 





The Greek Myths, 
Robert Graves. One 
volume edition. Re- 
tail $5.00. Member's 
price $3.75. 





America as a Civiliza- 
tion, Max Lerner. 
Retail $10.00. Mem- 
ber’s price $4.95. 


ry 


Land Without Justice, 
Milovan Dijilas. Re- 
tail $5.75. Member's 
price $3.95. 





The Coming of the 
New Deal, Arthur M. 
Schlesinger, Jr. Re- 
tail $6.75. Member's 
price $4.75. 


SELECTIONS MAKE 


OOK at the selections the Book Find Club 
has offered its members at substantial 
savings. The selections of the Book Find 
Club are different. You will recognize them 
as works of current interest and lasting value 
— solid, readable books that range from 
social science to the fine arts. 


These are only a few from the outstanding 
list of more than 100 books and records that 
the Book Find Club will make available to 
you as a member if you join now. As an intro- 
ductory offer, to acquaint you with the bene- 
fits and privileges of membership, we invite 
you to choose any three of the selections 
pictured above free with your first selection 
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Lincoln and the Civil 
War, Courtland Canby, 
Retail $5.00. 





The Man Who Would 
Be God, Haakon 
Chevalier. Retail 
$4.95. Member's 
price $3.75. 


The Joy of Music, Leonard Bernstein. 
Retail $5.95. Member's price $3.95. 





The Power Elite, C. 
Wright Mills. Retail 
$6.00. Member's 
price $3.75. 


The Sociological 
Imagination, C. 
Wright Mills. Retail 
$6.00. Member's 
price $3.95. 


The Golden Bough, 
Sir James Frazer. 


ber’s price $3.25. 





The Notebooks of 
Leonardo da Vinci, 
edited by Edward 
MacCurdy. One-volume 
edition. Retail $7.50. 
Member's price $5.00. 


The Odyssey: 

A Modern Sequel, 
Nikos Kazantzakis. 
Retail $10.00. Mem- 
ber’s price. $5.95. 


A History of Sexual 


Lewinsohn. Retail 
$5.95. Member’s 
price $4.50. 





THE DIFFERENCE! 


AVERAGE SAVINGS OF 40% Asa member 
you will regularly enjoy savings of 40% on 
the books you take. Furthermore, on certain 
choices your savings will reach and even ex- 
ceed 50%. Compare the prices of the books 
shown here. Your savings on this introductory 
offer alone can amount tt as much as $34.70. 


BONUS BOOKS After every fourth selec- 
tion that you choose you will receive a valu- 










able bonus book without charge, of the same 
high quality as your selections. 


Two books counting as one selection 





A History of the 
Warfare of Science 
with Theology in 
Christendom, Andrew 
D. White. Retail $7.50. 
Member's price $5.00. 


The Loom of History, 
Herbert J. Muller. 
Retail $7.50. Mem- 
ber’s price $4.75. 


The Masks of God: 
Primitive Mythology, 
Joseph Campbell. Re- 
tail $6.00. Member's 
price $4.50. 


Retail $3.95. Mem- 


A Grammar of Motives, A Rhetoric of Motives, 
Kenneth Burke. Re- 
tail $5.00. Member’s 
price $3.00. 


Customs, Dr. Richard 





The Living Theatre, 
Elmer Rice. Retail 
$5.50. Member's 
price $3.95. 


The Complete Works 
of Nathanael West. 
Retail $6.50. Mem- 
ber’s price $3.95, 





Dialogues of Alfred 
North Whitehead. Re- 
tail $5.00. Member's 
price $2.50. 


The Sleepwalkers, 
Arthur Koestler. 
Retail $6.95. Mem- 
ber’s price $4.50. 





The Origins of Psy- 
choanalysis: Sigmund 
Freud’s Letters. Re- 
tail $6.75. Member's 
price $3.75. 


Poets in a Landscape, 
Gilbert Highet. Retail 
$6.50. Member's 
price $4.50. 





Chinese Art, William 
Willets. One-volume 
edition. Retail $5.00. 


Kenneth Burke. Re- 
tail $3.95. Member's 
. price $3.00. 


215 Park Avenue South, New York 3, N.Y. 


You may enroll me as a member of the Book Find Club and 
send me the three free books of my choice with my first selec- 
tion at the special member's price (plus postage and handling). 
| agree to buy at least five additional selections—or alternates— 
in the next twelve months, with the understanding that | am to 
receive a free bonus book after my fourth purchase. | am to 
receive each month without charge the Book Find News contain- 
ing an authoritative review of the forthcoming selection and 
descriptions of all other books available to me at special mem- 
ber’s prices. This will enable me to make my own choice: if 
+ do not want the selection announced | can return your form 
saying ‘“‘send me nothing” or use it to order another book from 
the more than 100 current choice titles offered. | may cancel 
my membership at any time after purchasing the five additional 
selections or alternates. 


First Selection 











Free Books 1 
2. 
Mr. 3 
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(Same offer and prices apply in Canada. 


Address: 105 Bond St., Toronto 2, Ontario) B-60-56 
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A Death in the Family, 
James Agee. Retail 
$3.95. Member's 
price $2.75. 















The Most of S. J. 
Perelman. Retail 
$5.95. Member’s 
price $3.95. 








Studies on Hysteria, 
Sigmund Freud and 
Josef Breuer. Retail 
$5.50. Member’s 
price $3.95. 





The William Saroyan 
Reader. Retail $5.95, 
Member's price $3.95, 























This Is East Germany 


W: WILL HAVE something to say 
about the summit in our next 
issue, but this time we prefer to 


bring to the attention of our read-— 


ers a compelling and strangely over- 
looked fact: what its Communist 
masters have done to that section of 
Germany they like to call “The Ger- 
man Democratic Republic.” An arti- 
cle by George Bailey tells us how 
precarious, how rickety, is the 
vaunted economic upsurge of East 
Germany, and what a price the peo- 
ple there are paying so that their 
economy can be refurbished as spic- 
and-span evidence of a hundred- 
per-cent socialized state. 

This has been done in preparation 
for the summit, to impress the whole 
world and particularly the West. 
How can the West be so remiss as 
not to comply and take a good look 
at East Germany? Moreover, it is 
with this German Democratic Re- 
public, Khrushchev has been saying 
over and over again, that he is go- 
ing to sign a peace treaty, and al- 
though he is kind enough not to 
present us with an ultimatum, he 
certainly has faced us with what 
seems to be a gentlemanly substi- 
tute for an ultimatum: blackmail. 
The blackmail couldn’t be any clear- 
er: When I recognize the German 
Democratic Republic as a free and 
sovereign state, he says, then it 
will cut off your communications 
with Berlin. And then, he has never 
stopped saying, it will be war. 

Khrushchev not only doesn’t want 
war, but insists that he wishes noth- 
ing more for Germany than its ulti- 
mate unification. However, he is a 
scrupulous believer in the people’s 
right to manage their internal af- 
fairs. In his recent Azerbaijan 
speech he said: “The reunification of 
Germany is the Germans’ own affair 
and they have not asked us to con- 
cern ourselves with their internal 
affair, gave us no such powers. Even 
if the Germans asked the four pow- 
ers to do so, we would have to 


THE REPORTER'S 


decline such a request because the 
question of the reunification of Ger- 
many can be decided only by the 
Germans themselves . . .” 

So the representatives of the two 
Germanys should sit together and 
put their house in order. Never mind 
their rather different records, or 
what they have done to gain the 
top jobs in the two sections of the 
country. They all have a great deal 
in common; they all are Germans, 
aren't they? We regret to say that a 
few eminent Americans have talked 
about the reunification of Germany 
as something that can be brought 
about by just such a quiet, sys- 
tematic collusion between democ- 
racy and tyranny. 

As we see it, the difference be- 
tween the two Germanys is appall- 
ing. The one led by Adenauer is— 
sometimes haltingly, always painful- 
ly, but nevertheless unceasingly— 
moving away from a horrid past. 
Ulbricht’s section of the country is 
still the living evidence of how 
cruel some Germans can be to oth- 
er Germans. 

Khrushchev is a stubborn man—in 
his own jolly way, a sort of ele- 
phant. He has not given up, and 
certainly he will not give up at the 
summit, and after the summit: He 
wants to have the “abnormal situa- 
tion of West Berlin” corrected, and 
wants the two Germanys free to de- 
cide on what terms they can be re- 


united. Khrushchev has his own 
ideas on the subject: he has said 
over and over again that the so- 
cialist conquests in East Germany 
cannot possibly be given up. Georee 
Bailey’s article offers us a descri 
tion of these latest conquests. 

Our President does not seem to 
be disturbed. There is no ultimatum. 
The freedom of West Berlin and of 
West Germany—maybe even peace - 
can be maintained by borrowiny 
time, at usurer’s interest rates, froi 
Khrushchev. There might be what 
is called an “interim agreement” 01 
West Berlin. 


I KHRUSHCHEV serious? Maybe |i 
is not. He is such a jolly facetiou. 
character. Or maybe, as it is saic 
he has troubles of his own, wit! 
Mao and the ghost of Stalin haunt 
ing him. But we do not feel that the 
leaders of the West should lx 
Khrushchev’s keeper. They should 
let him know that great things can 
certainly be achieved at the sum- 
mit, particularly in the reduction of 
armaments. But if he insists on 
playing his familiar tune about West 
Berlin and the reunification of Ger- 
many, if his aim is to have that 
country as a whole enjoy the bless- 
ings of the German Democratic 
Republic, then the leaders of the 
West might as well let him know 
that they don’t see any sense in 
wasting time at the summit. 


BLIGHT ON BLIGHT 


of Modern Art 


. . . Young painters picketed the Museum 


to protest its prefer- 


ence for abstract works.”—New York Times. 


Hear the rebels giving tongue, 
Painters panting to be hung, 

Turning worms against the blight 
Of black on black and white on white, 
Against the splash, against the dribble, 
Against the psychopathic scribble; 
Demanding space upon the wall 

For something less conventional. 


—SEC. 
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‘Lawrence Durrell is the first contemporary novelist “THRE ALENANDRIA QUARTET is one of the 


in along time to lead me to believe = ; major achievements of fiction in our time.” 


be is telling me something new > Granville Hicks, Saturday’ Review. 


to convince me he is truly interested in 


what he is writing about, and to 


captivate my imagination : r a 
ioe malliiire ; 7 oe } R 



































You may have this extraordinary investigation of modern love 
d i P\8es§ With membership now in The Mid-Century Book Society 
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‘ A rare reading experience can now be yours THE MID-CENTURY BOOK SOCIETY Pas 
' “One of the finest accomplishments of literary art in our 107 East 38th Street, New York 16, New York 
vat * ant? H + i Please enroll me as a member of The Mid-Century Book Society: 
- on neration” has Just been completed by . truly emportam Enter my FREE subscription to The Mid-Century (containing the 
riter.” THE ALEXANDRIA QUARTET consists of four magnifi- most thoughtful and well-written reviews now being published in 
this country) - begin my membership by sending me FREE 
ent novels— JUSTINE, BALTHAZAR, MOUNTOLIVE, and CLEA. HE ALEXANDRIA QUARTET: 
author, Lawrence Durrell, is a major twentieth century JUSTINE, BALTHAZAR, MOUNTOLIVE, CLEA 
» | fs ‘ li ‘s bei and my first selection chosen from the list below. | need choose only 
ion ter whose place in contemporary literature is just begin- four more selections at reduced prices during the coming year. and 
, : H will be under no further obligation. In addition, for every four 
Sait ing to be recognized. . ‘ : selections purchased, including this purchase, | will receive a fifth 
it] When was the last time you have read reviews like these: selection FREE. 
wit! 2 : . 
won “THE ALEXANDRIA QUARTET is a work of great wit and skill, CJ O00 Ao Giaee Ws Sees pesenntans meas by hee See 
7 f many-sided truths and of a glorying in words, a juxta- (1 BRAZILIAN ADVENTURE by Peter Fleming. 
, Ure = z ; Retail $5.00. Member's Price $4.00. 
he osition of bawdry and beauty, of serenity and violence, of the Oo THE ANGER OF ACHILLES by Robert Graves. 
ould pgliness and the wonder of life, that has been rare since the First Ltthtintihm=«° 6 
can flizabethans.”"— Maurice Dolbier, New York Herald Tribune. se caiaeiidiheell, weed ai ee ee EN SE 
: 4 cea : ADER. 
sum- | THE ALEXANDRIA QUARTET is “distinguished not only by om iii Rotel $6.50. Member's Price $4.85. 
. . . BORSTAL BOY renda > 
n of power of language, by its evocation of a place, by its u . y se Retail $4.50. Member's Price $3.25. 
on ation of character, by the drama of many of its incidents, echinacea Ee arn 
Vest ut also by its boldly original design ... more fascinating (CD FREUD: THE MIND OF THE MORALIST by Philip Rieff. 
: Retail $6.00. Member's Price $3.95. 
Ger- an a mystery story, for we are always left asking what really (1 OSCAR WILDE by Frank Harris. 
that appened. . . . The varieties of love, so luxuriantly displayed £5 steen et bene Pay 57.00. Member's Price $4.95. 
less- ithe QUARTET, are not merely interesting; they are important. Retail $6.50. Member's Price $4.50. 
A D W ich . (.) THE HOUSE OF INTELLECT by Jacques Barzun. 
ratic §-.Durrell’s work, which has so extraordinary a power to Retail $5.00. Member's Price $3.50. 
the volve the reader, seeks not merely to beguile but also to (C) THREE PLAYS BY JOHN Retail $8 25, Member's Price $4.95 
now ange him.” — Granville Hicks, Saturday Review. (1 APOLOGIES TO THE IROQUOIS by-Edmund Wilson. 
‘ , ; Retail $4.95. Member’s Price $4.25. 
e in J Durrell selected the epigraph for sustine from the letters (1) MYTHOLOGIES by W. B. Yeats. 
.“ . : . Retail $5.00. Member's Price $4.25. 
f Freud: “I am accustoming myself to the idea of regarding C) THE AGES OF MAN by William Shakespeare. 
ry sexual act as a process in which four persons are in- Special Mid-Century edition $4.95. 
R ee (J THE SHOCK OF RECOGNITION by Edmund Wilson. 
blved. We shall have a lot to discuss about that.” In The a _ _ Retail $6.50. Member's Price $4.50. 
ew York Times, Gerald Sykes said that susTINE “‘is the best tinted, iN 
w work of fiction I have read in some years. ... A book that de- () THE COMPLETE WORKS OF NATHANAEL WEST P 
‘ am Retail $5.00. Member's Price $3.95. 
ands comparison with the very best books of our century. () THE MIND OF AN ASSASSIN by Isaac Don Levine. 
oa . ‘ Retail $4.50. Member's Price $3.75. 
By joining The Mid-Century Book Society now, you may (] THE SHORES OF LIGHT by Edmund Wilson. 
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LTHAZAR, MOUNTOLIVE, and CLEA — beautifully cloth-bound facil . Retail $4.00. Member's Price $3.25. 
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THE FUN ’N SAVE WAY 


you in Paris. /Factory-delivered, 


IN YOUR OWN NEW 


RENA 


DAUPHINE 
1133 


Brochure H to Re 


IN 
PARIS 


DELIVERED 


Make all arrangements 
here: have your own 
brand new Renault 
Dauphine (with U.S. 
specifications) waiting for 


ready to drive. World-wide 
factory warranty and 
authorized dealer service 
everywhere./All documents 
and insurance available 
also. Four doors, large 
trunk, up to 40 mpg./For 
complete selection of 
European car delivery plans 


with or without later return 


shipment to the U.S., see your 
local Renault Dealer./Or write for 


nault. Box 158, Long Island City 4, N. Y. 
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WINE Italian with 


RUFFINO 
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CHIANTI 
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Importers 
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An American success story 


PUERTO 
RICO 


Land of Wonders 
by EARL PARKER HANSON 


The up-to-date story of an exciting 
social adventure —the transforma- 
tion of Puerto Rico from an abject 
colony to a self-reliant, increasing- 
ly prosperous commonwealth freely 
associated with the United States. 
Explorer, geographer, and Latin 
American expert, the author pro- 
vides a wealth of information on 
the island’s social and economic 
problems and gains. 


“I found it absorbing .. .” 
—W. AvereLt HARRIMAN 


$4.50 at better bookstores everywhere 


ALFRED A. KNOPF © Publisher 








A Day 
In West Virginia 


DOUGLASS CATER 


HE DAILY CYCLE for candidate 

Kennedy reaches its peak in the 
evening with what Henry Adams 
once called “the dance of democ- 
racy.” In Wheeling, nearly two thou- 
sand people pack themselves into 
a hotel ballroom built to accommo- 
date seven hundred for more con- 
ventional forms of dancing. Now 
they move past the tall, slender 
young senator and his exotic wife, 
setting their own rhythms, averaging 
not quite twenty a minute if you 
allow for the two out of twenty who 
want an autograph as well as a hand- 
clasp. One elderly gent, squinting up 
the barrel of a dead cigar, comes 
past twice. Others hurry by, scarce] 
raising their eyes to the senator's 
obviously embarrassed at claiming 
this inalienable right of- Americans 
to paw a Presidential candidate. 

It is nearly two hours before the 
ordeal is over. But the senator, his 
once ailing back evidently recast 
of iron, never even shifts from one 
foot to the other. Unlike Estes Ke- 
fauver, still the champion among 
marathon handshakers, Kennedy does 
not perform deadpan. He really ap- 
pears to see each passerby and to 
allocate, however briefly, a portion 
of his inexhaustible attention span. 
Mrs. Kennedy, like any ordinary 
mortal, has trouble. Midway, she 
yields and gracefully exits. 

The flight. to Beckley, about 170 
miles to the south, is delayed, and it 
is well after midnight when we ar- 
rive, nearly one o'clock when we 
finally check into the small hotel. 
For this reason the dawn visitation 
to a nearby factory gate is canceled. 
Instead the tour gets under way 
at an unusually late eight-thirty. 
Throughout the unseasonably warm 
Spring day the Greyhound wends its 
way along the mountain roads, stop- 
ping for brief speeches shouted from 
the roof of a malfunctioning sound 
car (American technology has yet 
to devise a foolproof loudspeaker 
system), stopping at television sta- 
tions where prepackaged panels 
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A scholarly, witty, 
wiekedly revealing 
portrait of the 
smartest people 

in the world 


is is a bombshell of a book, an encyclo- 
pedic and mercilessly honest study of the 
most intelligent, most complicated, and 
ost frustrated people on earth...the in- 
ellectuals. (They invented the United 
States, the Atom Bomb, the Soviet Union, 
nd Modern Art, and lost control of them 
all. This book tells why.) 


blished at $7.50—Yours free. Never 
before have the scholars, savants, bohe- 
ians, dilettantes, mandarins, sad young 
nen, and authentic geniuses of the intel- 
ectual community been examined with such 
horoughness, such remorseless logic, and 
uch diabolic candor. 


HE INTELLECTUALS is at once a geography 
nd history of the intellectual world...a 
psychological analysis of its dilemmas, 
hostilities, and fears...a sociological study 
f its politics and economics...and an al- 
ost anthropological exploration of its 
ribal myths and rituals and taboos. 


No one has ever called me an intellectual in 
y presence.""—Bertrand Russell 


Why do American intellectuals complain 
n the one hand of being “alienated” and 
n the other hand of being “forced to con- 
orm” (and could they be wrong on both 
ounts)?...Why are the avant-garde mag- 
zines no longer avant garde?...Have the 
nefits of the welfare state turned intel- 
ectuals (like juvenile delinquents) into 
ebels without a cause?...Why are the in- 
ellectuals of Asia so proficient at liberat- 
g their countries and such failures at 
olving their problems afterwards? 
re American intellectuals underpaid (and 
so, what are European intellectuals so 
nvious about) ?...Is the Age of Specializa- 
ion transforming the intellectual into a 
arned Ignoramus? These are just a few 
f the intellectual phenomena studied, di- 
gnosed and dissected with delightful 
rudition, and with utterly fascinating 
rankness that leaves the 600 pages of THE 
NTELLECTUALS strewn with theibroken bits 
f fallen idols and the bleached bones of 
acred cows. 


0 be too conscious is an iliness.”’. 

—Dostoevsky 
t took some of the world’s most famous 
intellectuals to write this book (who else 
ould have dared?). Albert Camus, T. S. 
lliot, Raymond Aron, Harold J. Laski, 
bidney Hook, Stephen Spender, and Rein- 
old Niebuhr are just a few of them. 
ogether they do for the intelligentsia 
omething akin to what Audubon did for 
mg and Gibbon did for the Roman 

pire. 


t will be seen that these scholarly digni- 


ties often end up in a rowdy disagreement 
mong themselves. They let loose the kind 








of critical crossfire that makes intellectual 
history—and makes THE INTELLECTUALS one 
of the most quotable and controversial 
books of 1960. 


From the ivory towers, coffee houses, class- 
rooms, editorial boards, galleries, and 
laboratories of the world, this outspoken 
book draws the authentic image of the 
intellectual in all his aspects. Every species 
from the Encyclopaedist to the Existen- 
tialist is covered (and uncovered) ...the 
poets and philosophers and scientists, the 
artists (are they intellectuals?), the critics 
and New Critics, the educators...the whole 
incredible gamut of political theorizers: 
Socialists, fellow-travelers, nihilists, an- 
archists, populists, Old Bolsheviks, New 
Conservatives, fascists (they had their in- 
tellectuals, too). 


THE INTELLECTUALS is typical of the kind of 
book the MARBORO BOOK CLUB makes avail- 
able regularly to its members at drastically 
reduced prices. It has just been published 
at $7.50 and it’s worth it. But it is yours 
without charge with a cancellable Trial 
Membership. That’s the best way we know 
to introduce you to the pleasures (and 
sudstantial economies). of membership in 
this unusual book club. 


Trial membership is cancellable. You are 
not obligated to order any books from the 


Another Marboro Book Club Exclusive! 


THE MONUMENTAL STUDY OF 


OUR EN UuuicOt UALS 


The Marboro Book Club 
invites you to accept 

this 
aveyey fe 
with a trial membership 


md — 


Club when you send for your free copy of 
THE INTELLECTUALS. Read it, enjoy it, for 2 
full weeks (it is almost 600 pages long). 
Then, if you are not absolutely certain that 
you wish to remain a member, simply re- 
turn the book. You’ll be under no obligation 
and your trial membership will be can- 
celled. The Club takes all the risk. Why? 
Because we believe you'll want to keep the 
book as a Free Gift and continue your 
membership. You see, this is no ordinary 
book club. 


A select circle of readers. Like a coopera- 
tive, which it resembles in many ways, the 
MARBORO BOOK CLUB enables readers who 
share the same discerning tastes to pool 
their purchasing power—and thereby save 
an average of one-half when they buy 
books. 

For instance, members of the MARBORO 
BOOK-CLUB paid only $4.95 for Sir Herbert 
Read’s Concise History of Modern Painting 
(others were paying $7.50). The Status 
Seekers (published at $4.50) cost members 
only $3.25. If you had been a member dur- 
ing the past year, you would have saved 
comparable sums on The House of Intellect, 
Hucley’s Collected Essays, The New Golden 
Bough, The Henry Miller Reader and many, 
many others. 


Save 50% on books you want most. You 
will find many of these titles still available 
if you join now—plus, of course, the im- 
portant new books that vou would other- 
wise buy this year at higher prices—and 
all at the Club’s remarkably low Members’ 
Prices. Moreover, you will receive a Free 
Bonus Book of your own choosing with 
every 4 books you select from the scores of 
new and recent titles always available to 
members at substantial savings. 


Important to act quickly. Meanwhile, 
you'll want to send for your free copy of 
THE INTELLECTUALS and make up your own 
mind later about membership in the MAR- 
BORO BOOK CLUB. Naturally, we cannot 
honor requests received after the stocks of 
THE INTELLECTUALS set aside for this free 
offer are used up. So mail this coupon today. 


| [epee eanernnetenintn eee 


f MARBORO BOOK CLUB, 131 Varick St., New York 13 


4 Please issue me a cancellable Trial Membership in the MARBORO NAME 
BOOK CLUB and send, as my free gift for joining, a copy of “ 





THE INTELLECTUALS. If for any reason I decide not to remain 
a member, I may return the book within 2 weeks and my membership 


I will be cancelled without cost or obligation. If I elect to keep the ADDRESS 





during the coming year. I will receive advance notice of each book 
offered by the Club, and I may decline any book simply by returning 
the printed form always provided. Every 4 books ordered through oypy———___.ZONE__STATE 
the Club at the low Members’ Prices entitle me to a free Bonus 


i Book of my choice. 


MR-651 


i 
, 
I 
free book and remain a member, I agree to buy at least 4 books : 
t 
] 








A five-star general taught her how to bake an apple pie. 
Irving Berlin wrote a musical based on her life. 
The Grand Duchess of Luxembourg bestowed the 
country’s highest medal on her. 
Now read about Perle Mesta’s whole 
fabulous life, in her sparkling 


autobiography aa 
MY STORY BY 
PERLE MESTA 
WITH ROBERT CAHN 


$4.50, now at your bookstore mcGraw-HiLe 
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Allen Drury, author of Advise and Con- 
sent, says of this book: 


“A delightful and charming picture of the national 
capital in the eightie:. Not only does it illuminate with 
a thousand human details a little known period of our 
history, but it proves that the more Washi 
changes, the more it is the same thing — and that for 
those who love it, as Frank Carpenter obviously did, 
nothing is quite so fascinating as this fantastic, won- 
derful town.” 


CARP’S WASHINGTON crs. 


vproagrious report 





capital, as fresh and funny today as they 
were when he wrote them 80 ars.ago for the Cleveland Leader. Introduction 


by CLEVELAND AMOR $5 now at your bookstore McGRAW-HILL 








await to ply their questions, stop- 
ping at high-school gynnasiums and 
often wherever two or three are 
gathered together by the roadside. 
The candidate mounts and dismounts 
his bus as though it were a charger. 
He sits just behind the driver, con- 
ferring between stops with aides 
or reporters. His only outward act 
of preparation is to thrust a comb 
through his no longer unruly hair. 

Most of the day is spent south cf 
the Kanawha River in what is « 
critical section of West Virginia for 
Kennedy. It is coal-mining country, 
an impoverished area where larg 
numbers of the long-underemployec! 
labor force, despairing of any kin« 
of Point Four assistance, have turned 
to migration. It is a religious region 
where not only the traditional Prot 
estant denominations but also th: 
bedrock fundamentalist brotherhoods 
abound. Among the Kennedy en- 
tourage there is a professor of reli 
gion from an Eastern university wh: 
means to take soundings among 
these Pentecostal sects to determin: 
how deep is their present-day re 
sistance to a Catholic candidate 

The day’s journey provides few 
meaningful clues. Here and there a 
sign tacked to a tree—“Christ Died 
for the Ungodly”—serves as remind- 
er of where we are. But mainly the 
bursting spring foliage conceals even 
the poverty of the surroundings. A 
pear tree in flower softens the mean- 
est hovel. 


HE CANDIDATE concentrates on 

two main topics. First of all, he is 
there to persuade them of the im- 
portance of the Presidency. “Maybe 
the candidates are not important to 
you,” he says in a slight non sequitur, 
“but the Presidency is.” It is a topic 
that allows him to touch on the 
sense of neglect felt by West Vir- 
ginians in a time of national abun- 
dance. By coming to West Virginia, 
he points out, he has helped focus 
the nation’s attention on this neg- 
lected state. 

It leads him to a second reason 
why the nation’s attention is focused 
on West Virginia. “The matter of 
where I go to church” is a theme 
newly adopted for this primary. 
Sometimes Kennedy raises the issue 
himself in his formal remarks; some- 
times he waits to have it raised 
during the question period; or, if no 
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Photography and text by David Douglas Duncan 


THE KREMLIN, above all, is a book that must be seen to 
be believed. 


Just as the book itself from cover to cover is an incredibly 
beautiful work of the bookmaker’s art . . . so, the story 
behind its creation is equally remarkable. 


Already famous for his superb photography in This Is 
War ... and the portrait of a great artist in The Private 
World of Pablo Picasso, David Douglas Duncan has here 
again accomplished a publishing “first”. 


No one before Duncan, not even a Russian, had ever been 
granted full freedom to photograph in color the 

enormous treasures of the Kremlin. Only Duncan, a native 
American, has been given absolute liberty to photograph 
and pursue his historical researches at will. 


THE KREMLIN is thus the most thorough photographic 
record ever made of the incalculable treasures and art 
works of church and state, the great and ancient buildings, 
and the dazzling chambers of the tzars contained within 
the forbidding walls of Moscow’s ancient fortress. 


THE KREMLIN is also a thrilling historical journey through 
eight centuries of Russia’s bewildering and often 
frightening past; for Duncan has written a series of 
fascinating chapters on the tyrants, heroes, and saints, 

and their tempestuous times in Russian history, and has 
provided his exclusive photographs with fully documented, 
descriptive captions. 


THE KREMLIN—83 color plates, many on two-page spreads— 
168 pages, size 102 x 12 inches—sumptuously bound 
—must be seen to be believed. It is on display at all fine 


bookstores. For further information, write... $25 


NEW YORK GRAPHIC SOCIETY 
Greenwich, Connecticut 














one asks, he brings up the question 
himself. 

His answer is long and _loose- 
jointed. He begins right off with 
the historic and Constitutional foun- 
dations for separation of religion 
and politics in America. He lists his 
“coreligionists” both in this country 
and elsewhere who have served in 
high office without ecclesiastical hin- 
drance. He emphasizes that Papal 
orders would be neither given nor 
listened to. He cites the patriotic 
and public-service record of himse'f 
and his brothers (curiously never 
mentioning Papa Kennedy’s services) 
and declares, with the faintest touch 
of irony, that he cannot believe he 
was precluded at birth from holc- 
ing the highest office in the land. 
Finally, having seized the issue by 
the scruff of the neck, he seeks 
to chuck it out of the primary al- 
together. “I am going to live and 
die as a member of my church, 
but the problems of West Virginia 
will be here long after I've leit 
the state,” he announces flatly. He 
usually gets prolonged applause. 

The turnouts are certainly not 
discouraging to the candidate. But 
these are only faces in the crowd of 
those who have come out to see for 
themselves. The reporter and the 
politician are constantly aware of 
the silent homes along the way 
where a great many people are mak- 
ing up their minds for reasons that 
can only be guessed at. 

It is nearly midnight when the com- 
fortably appointed Kennedy plane 
departs for Washington. Right after 
the take-off, the senator leaves his 
wife reading a book and comes for- 
ward to have soup and a sandwich 
with the reporters. He appears nei- 
ther elated nor depressed by the 
day’s activities. He candidly admits 
that the decision to enter West Vir- 
ginia was a mistake, made as a re- 
sult of the early uncertainty in Wis- 
consin and an unduly optimistic poll 
taken in this state by his adviser 
Lou Harris. It would have been 
smarter, in hindsight, to enter the 
California primary. He will be high- 
ly satisfied, he says, if he can win 
the same forty-four per cent “vic- 
tory” that Humphrey claims he won 
in their Wisconsin contest. Though 
Kennedy doesn’t concede as much, 
this is the talk of a front runner who 
feels the pack close upon his heels. 
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1 hin- Tribes of the Sahara 
Papal By Lloyd Cabot Briggs. The Sahara is not an unending sea of sand 
s BOF but a vast region 4omposed of an incredible variety of cultures. An 
riotic expert who has lijed for many years in Algeria describes the prob- 
mse!|f lems of the peopl — nomadic and sedentary. Beginning with the 
never dawn of the Chrisfian era, he writes of the forces that have shaped 
vies) their language, dress, food, and way of life. Here is sober truth that 
is more mysterigus than any fairytale. 16 pages of photographs; 
touch maps. , $6.00 
ve he 1 
hok - 
lan. The CH) Challenge 
le DY 
sechs to the AFL 
y al- : 5 
. and A HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN LABOR MOVEMENT. 1935-1941 
urch. By Walter Galenson. Prior to 1935, the American unions were 
-gini weak, By 1941] a fundamental change in power relationships enabled 
left them to penetrate the steel and auto industries, strongholds of 
1s Anierican industry. This study of the most decisive and dramatic 
7. He period of labor’s growth discusses the split in the AFL and the for- 
8. mation of the CIO. Documenting his points with specific cases, Mr. 
> not Galenson shows hew these crucial years helped shape the character 
- But of the labor moveftent today. 8 pages of photographs. 704 pp. $9.75 
vd of o 
Bes Intelligence and 
the = * 
ope Demoecertitic Action 
way By Frank H. Knight. Can critical intelligence be applied to social 
mak- decision making? What can we do about replacing prejudice with 
: that judgment? To WwhaA extent can man, under present conditions, im- 
pose upon himgelffthe constraints necessary for his survival? Mr. 
Knight offers np efjy answers, but instead a thoughtful examina- 
com- tion of free socigty } most fundamental questions. $3.75 
plane 
after — aT 
ag The American Civil Engineer 
s for- ORIGINS AND CONFLICT ‘ 
lwich By Daniel H. Calhoun. In the 19th Century there were conflicting 
$ nei- ideas about the h§st professional qualifications for civil engineers. 
» the Should the men building canals, railroads, and bridges be practical 
a. craitsmen, gentiemen'‘and entrepreneurs, or professionals importec ad 
Amit f ] ‘and fessionals imy 1 
— from Europe? This vqlume considers the engineers’ tasks, the erea- 
t Vir- tion of a pool of igchnicians, and the profession’s historical growth 
a re- from the late 170s through the 1840's. Published for the Tech- 
Wis- nology Press of M./.T, $5.50 
C poll i 
Iviser The May Fourth Movement 
oe INTELLECTUAL by OLUTION IN MODERN CHINA 
c “4 By Chow Tse-Tsunf. In response to increasing Japanese influence 
high- in China after 19154 the young Chinese intellectuals, steeped in 
) win Western libertarian WGerature, initiated a cultural and socio-political 
“vic- reform movement wich contributed to the rise of Chinese national- 
. won ism and communism. It culminated in the Incident of May 4th, 
seinatle 1919, when over 3006 college students demonstrated in Peking 
S against the governn@ent’s foreign policy — an event as significant 
wc for China as the Fref§-h Revolution had been for Europe. $10.00 
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your help 
means 
life and. 
hope 


Thom, Vietnamese, age 5. Father 
ill, heart disease in hospital. Child 
lives with mother, brothers and 
sister in hut. Only possession one 
bed. Mother earns 27c¢ a day when 
she works. Children ill. Thom, 
sweet, sad child. Knows only want 
and deprivation. Parents sick with 
despair for their destitute chil- 
dren. Help to Thom means life to 
whole family. Case urgent. 


You alone, or as a member of a group, 
can help these children by becoming a 
Foster Parent. You will be sent the case 
history and photograph of your child upon 
receipt of application with initial payment. 
Your child is told that you are his or her 
Foster Parent. At once the child is touched 
by love and a sense of belonging. All cor- 
respondence is through our office, and is 
translated and encouraged. We do no mass 
relief. Each child, treated as an individual, 
receives a monthly cash grant of eight dol- 
lars plus food, clothing, shelter, education 
and medical care according to his or her 
needs. Your help is vital to a child strug- 
gling for life. Won’t you let some child 
love you? 

Plan is a non-political, non-profit, non- 
sectarian, government-approved, independ- 
ent relief organization, helping children, 
wherever the need—in France, Belgium, 
Italy, Greece, South Korea, Viet Nam, and 
Hong Kong—and is registered under No. 
VFA019 with the Advisory Committee on 
Voluntary Foreign Aid of the United States 
Government and is filed with the National 
Information Bureau in New York City. 

} 1960 FPP, Inc. 


Faster Pavents’ Plan, lnc. 


352 Park Avenue South, New York 10, N. Y. Founded 1937 


PARTIAL LIST OF 
SPONSORS and 
FOSTER PARENTS 


Mary Pickford 

Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert W. Sarnoff 

Dr. John Haynes Holmes 

Cc. D. Jackson 

Helen Hayes 

Dr. Howard A. Rusk 

Edward R. Murrow 

Bing Crosby 

K. C. Gifford 

Gov. & Mrs. Walter 
Kohler 

Charles R. Hook 

Steve Allen 

Garry Moore 
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FOSTER PARENTS’ PLAN, INC. | 
352 Park Avenue South, New York 10, N. Y. : 
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R-5-12-60 


In Canada: P. O. Box 65, Sta. B, Montreal, Que. 
A. | wish to become a Foster Parent of a needy child for one 
yeor. If possible, sex age nationality 
1 will pay $15 a month for one year ($180). 
Payment will be monthly ( ) q 1 
annually ( ), yearly ( ). 
1 enclose herewith my first payment $ 
B. | cannot “adopt” a child, but | would like to help a child 
buting $ 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


HIGHWAY CHAOS 
To the Editor: Congratulations on your 
editorial introducing the article on “Ne\ 
Roads and Urban Chaos,” by Daniel P. 
Moynihan in the April 14 Reporte. 
Moynihan’s article provides a much- 
needed intimate look at an interstat 
system now being brought into being b 
highway engineers who are incompeten! 
in the area of city planning. What 
worse, they have not recognized thei 
own incompetence and ee hav: 
plunged ahead with their urban freewa) 
plans without benefit of co-ordinate: 
metropolitan planning. Under the in 
centive of “free” dollars up to ninety 
cents, urban officials and businessme: 
have rubber-stamped state highwa\ 
plans without stopping to think tha 
urban chaos may result, with ultimat: 
exorbitant maintenance costs and th 
destruction of neighborhoods, parks 
playgrounds, and cultural facilities. 
Dona.p G. PATERSON 
University of Minnesot: 
Minneapolis 





To the Editor: Mr. Moynihan’s interpre 
tation and article can only go to hurt 
the program. Many of the things that he 
states are facts, and many are quotes, 
but he seems to have a rather cynical 
attitude toward the program and has 
placed this interpretation on it, whereas 
many thousands of very conscientious 
and competent public servants in the 
highway departments and in the Bureau 
of Public Roads are handling this pro- 
gram in a very fine manner and in the 
public interest. 

I definitely disagree with the author 
that the program lacks co-ordination and 
is particularly weak in city and inter- 
state planning. 

The progress that has been made by 
the state highway departments in this 
program to date is extremely outstand- 
ing and almost unheard of in public- 
works activities. 

A. E. JoHNsON 
Executive Secretary 
American Association 

of State Highway Officials 
Washington 





To the Editor: As a member of the Com- 
mittee on Public Works and the Special 
Subcommittee on the Federal-Aid High- 
way Program, I found the Moynihan 
article most thought-provoking. 

I cannot subscribe to all of Mr. Moy- 
nihan’s conclusions. But as one who 
came to Congress after the passage of 
the 1956 act, there have been many 
times when I have felt that the Federal 
| ecg truly has here a rather shaky 

old on the “tail” of a very large and 
potentially dangerous “bear.” Certain] 

it will require the best thinking of whic 
Congress is capable if, in the end, this 
program measures up to the vision (al- 
though Mr. Moynihan might object to 
the use of the word “vision”) of those 
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who created it. Mr. Moynihan has suc- 
cessfully located certain areas of trouble, 
both present and future, badly in need 
of the legislative and administrative re- 
view which is scheduled to occur early 
next year. 

As a representative of the State of 
New York, I have also fought, though 
most unsuccessfully to date, = the prin- 
ciple of eventual reimbursement by way 
of comparable mileage for our Thruway, 
or for funds to free it from tolls. Mr. 
Moynihan, in pointing up this inequit 
so succinctly, has found a kindred mind. 

Howarp W. Rosison 
House of Representatives 
Washington 


To the Editor: Daniel P. Moynihan does 
us all a considerable service by venti- 
lating the questionable assumptions and 
unfaced issues involved in the Federal 
highway program. Perhaps unavoidably, 
the strokes of his brush have been too 
broad, and the reader ends with the im- 
pression that the entire effort is a tragic 
error. 

This is unfortunate, A mobile, com- 
plex economy and society, sprawled over 
a continent, does need a highway sys- 
tem substantially better than the one 
we had, and were building, ten years 
ago. Despite its underutilized capacity, 
rail transport is an uneconomic substi- 
tute for highway transport for a wide 
range of traffic and travel, and in our 
society, provision of the fixed facilities 
for economically justified highway trans- 
port is an appropriate responsibility of 
public agencies. 

The 1956 Federal program, in my 
estimation, is an extravagant and imper- 
fect means to the end of a highway sys- 
tem appropriate to contemporary needs, 
and it is having toxic side effects. But 
we ought not to permit the intellectuals’ 
revulsion to the automobile to blind us 
to the vital role of road transport in a 
modern economy. 

Dick NETZER 

Assistant Vice President 

Federal Reserve Bank 
of Chicago 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 
To the Editor: In your candid stand 
on the matter of capital punishment 
as it is brought to the fore through 
the Chessman case (The Reporter's 
Notes, April 14), I heartily concur. It is, 
as you state, the redemption of man that 
must weigh on the “heart” of society. 
However, the redemption of man is 

not something that can be won or earned 
through his own merit, no matter how 
long he may live; man does not redeem 
himself in the ultimate sense of which 
you speak. Man’s redemption has its 
only source in that power which is above 
and beyond himself. For the Christian, 
this means through God’s gift of His 
Son. I think it most significant that you 
speak of man’s redemption in this issue 
reaching us in Holy Week. 

Paut I. Nusste, Pastor 

St. Ansgar’s Lutheran Church 

Salinas, California 
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RENAULT AND ISRAEL 
To the Editor: I would like td call your 
attention to certain facts cogcerning the 


circumstances under whi Renault 
ceased assembling cars in @rael which 
evidently were not known Br appreci- 
ated by Mr. William S. Elg when he 
wrote e Noose Around @rael” (The 
Reporter, April 14). 

The facts are that, five Wears ago, 


Renault defied Arab threats and en- 
tered into a contract with Kajser-Frazer 
of Israel, knowing in advance that it 
would be boycotted. Very few com- 
panies in the world displayed similar 
courage. Furthermore, Renfult faith- 
fully performed its contracl wit the 
Israeli company for the thré years it 
was in force. f 


Mr. Ellis states that in #ptember 
of 1958 “notice of cancellatifja of the 
pact was given” by Renault-@Precisely 
the reverse is true. When th@ original 


contract expired by its own Jerms in 
September of 1958, Renault, peferring 
to continue trading with, Israel what- 
ever the consequences in other markets, 
offered the Israeli company \a new con- 
tract for an additional {three years, 
but the offer was not accepted. 

This presented Renault{with the al- 
ternatives either of not selfing its prod- 
ucts anywhere in the Middge East or of 
developing other markets there. The 
expansion program that had increased 
the og of its factories, as well as 
its deeply felt social obligation to keep 
its workers fully employ: d, dictated 
that Renault could not simply write 
off the entire Middle East; ioctl bevien 
in effect closed its doors, Renault had 
to sell its products in other available 
markets in that area. t 

I assure you that boycotts, by whom- 
ever imposed, are as repelleng to Re- 
nault as they are to Mr. Ellis. 

Rosert E, VALODE i 

Vice President and General, Manager 

Renault, Inc. 

New York . 


THE WORLD OF MILWAUKEE 


To the Editor: I was struck b¥a state- 
ment in Joseph Kraft’s “The Porld of 
‘Le Monde’” (The Reporter¥ March 
$1): “Probably no other staff-owned 
paper in the world has attained the first 
rank.” You may remember your own 
series of articles by Llewellyn White 
on the Milwaukee Journal some years 
ago. As you probably recollect, majority 
interest and control of the Jo@rnal is 
owned by more than one thousapd em- 
ployees and certainly it is in {fe first 
a a coverage of its market, ~~‘ 
tisingwise, editorial excellence, etc. 

C. R. ConLEE 

Vice President and Promotion Manager 
The Milwaukee Journal ‘ 

(Our opinion of the M ilwaukep Journal 
has not changed one bit. Both the Jour- 
nal and Le Monde have attdjned the 
first rank—each, it must be noted, in 
its own category, one regional, other 
internati .) 
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Hit the “High Spots” 


of Europe 


The Four Capitals Tour 
...17 days only $829* 


Thanks to fast BOAC jets, you can now 
enjoy the beauties, the glamour of the 
four great capitals of Europe...in just a 
little over two weeks! And BOAC looks 
after you every step of the — Better 
hotel rooms, lower rates, careful plan- 
ning so that every minute is enjoyed to 
the full. ; 

How short...and comfortable...the jet 
flight is from New York to your first 
stop, London. A full day’s tour by motor 
coach to Stratford-on-Avon, stopping at 
Oxford, Blenheim Palace (birthplace of 
Sir Winston Churchill), and the many 
other memorials to England’s history 

ou’ll pass along the way. Next, a day at 
a gents shopping in London, 
you know! Sight-see a bit, too. 

Paris next. Ah, Queen vy cities! 
Place Vendéme, the Rue de la Paix, 
Place de l’opéra, the Eiffel Tower... 
you'll see them all by motor coach. And 
the Folies Bergére, too. Then a day at 
Fountainebleau and Barbizon. What 
glories of the past! 

A short flight to the Eternal City... 
Rome. The Via Veneto, the Villa 
Borghese, the Fountain of Trevi (your 

coin will surely bring you back 
some day!), the Vatican City, St. Peters. 
Two days and off to Spain. 

Madrid. The Prado Museum, the 
Royal Palace, the parks and Bull Ring. 
All enjoyed before a justly-famous two- 
hour Spanish dinner! Next day, El 
Escorial...that treasure house of the 
world’s great art. How sad to bid “adiés”, 
but your swift BOAC jet liner is waiting 
to take you back to New York. 

How little it costs! As little as $829* 
per person, based on Economy air fare 
for two people traveling together. And 
you can pay as little as $83* down, have 
20 months to pay the balance. Depar- 
tures from New York, Boston, Chicago, 
Detroit, Honolulu, San Francisco, To- 
ronto, Montreal. 

Your Travel Agent will help you with 
reservations. Or mail coupon below. 
*Fares effective May 1 subject to Gov't Approval. 
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Dept. BE-61, 530 Fifth Ave., N. Y.36,N. Y. | 
MU 7-1600. | 
Send me new booklet on ‘‘BOAC Tours in 
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"A classic’ *novel 


of the West 


CARKINGTON 


by MICHAEL 
STRAIGHT 


6s FP FALLY first-class novels of the 
American West, such as 
Walter Van Tilburg Clark’s The 
Ox-Bow Incident, have usually 
been long on the subtle exposition 
of character and moral issues. 
With Carrincrton, his first novel, 
Michael Straight makes a strong 
bid to join the pantheon of lead- 
ing Western story writers, and he 
shows, besides, high potential as a 
novelist at large. 


“qaeene, now 43, son and 

grandson, respectively, of the 
prominent New Yorkers Willard 
Straight and William C. Whitney 
...edited The New Republic until 
1956. Then, while traveling in 
Wyoming, he visited the scene of 
an Indian massacre, which excited 
him to give up all other work and 
write CARRINGTON. 


“—_— story which Straight brings 
to life—with a large cast of 
convincing individuals, sweeping 
perspectives of landscapes and 
bloodshed alternating with tor- 
tures of moral reflection — is the 
perpetual drama of the imagina- 
tive, compassionate man faced 
with the cruel, combative chal- 

lenges of the world.” 
— * NEWSWEEK 


$4.50 at better bookstores everywhere 


ALFRED A. KNOPF, Publisher 





WHO- WHAT- 


Beeras. we decided to send As- 

sociate Editor Theodore Draper 
to take a good look at the situation 
in Cuba, where Fidel Castro has 
been making headlines fér an un- 
comfortably long time. We had al- 
ready published articles on Cuba, 
but we felt it our duty to provide 
our readers with a thorough and 
rounded appraisal of the revolution 
that is still sweeping the island, and, 
if Castro has his way, could prove 
singularly tempting to other Latin- 
American countries. Mr. Draper's re- 
port, we hasten to say, should not 
induce any complacency. Perhaps a 
revolution in search of a doctrine is 
just about as dangerous as one that 
is faithfully developed according to 
a predetermined philosophical blue- 
print. Mr. Draper’s American Com- 
munism and Soviet Russia ( Viking) 
will be published on May 16. 


QO Washington editor, Douglass 
Cater, offers a special last-min- 
ute report on Senator Kennedy’s 
campaign in West Virginia. . . . 
Robert Bendiner, whose guide to 
the Presidential elections, White 
House Fever, has just been pub- 
lished by Harcourt, Brace, points 
out that in New York State, at least, 
the selection of delegates to the 
Democratic convention is not being 
argued about on the lofty plane of 
national policy. . . . We reproduce 
the key passages from a challenging 
speech made in Washington by 
Marya Mannes, our staff writer and 
our “Sec,” before the American So- 
ciety of Newspaper Editors. . . . 
Harold C. Fleming, executive direc- 
tor of the Southern Regional Coun- 
cil, sets the sudden action of 
Southern Negro students, who have 
asked for the simple right to a cup 
of coffee at lunch counters in South- 
ern stores, against the long legal 
struggle in the nation’s courts. . . . 
We have not awaited General de 
Gaulle’s visit to London and New 
York in order to realize that the 
source of his political success lies in 
profound qualities of mind and 
spirit. Edmond Taylor, our Euro- 
pean correspondent, analyzes the 
broad lines of his thinking—it is 
nobler and more all-embracing than 
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WHY- 


ever—and shows why de Gaulle must 
be considered the spokesman for the 
West. . . . More and more East Ger- 
man citizens are crossing the border 
into West Berlin and West Gev- 
many. Our foreign correspondeit 
George Bailey writing from Berli 
explains what the East German 
Communist government has been 
doing to make life less and less to 

erable, particularly for farmers. 


ONSIEUR and Madame Pigeon 
lie in the Paris cemetery of Pére 
La Chaise each holding up, in 
bronze, the bedside lamp, the “lampe 
Pigeon,” that was their invention and 
their claim to fame. That is one wav, 
satisfactory and literal, to make a 
monument. It is not quite so eas\ 
to imagine the construction that 
could celebrate F.D.R. throughout 
the ages. Albert Bush-Brown, as 
sociate professor of architectural his- 
tory at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, discusses the diffi- 
culties that face competitors who 
hope to produce the winning design 
for the F.D.R. monument in Wash- 
ington, and outlines artistic prin- 
ciples that might save them from 
producing the tawdry, the preten- 
tious, or the banal. . . . Fred Grun- 
feld, a regular contributor, reviews 
Balanchine’s latest ballet, a work 
that combines Handel’s majestic 
music with modern choreography 
and stagecraft. . . . Alfred Kazin, 
who once had a brief experience 
with the Luce publications, points 
out that T. S. Matthews, whose ex- 
perience was extensive, only recently 
discovered what made him some- 
what unhappy from the beginning 
of his labors. . . . John V. Kelleher. 
a Boston Irishman and an associate 
professor of Irish literature at Har- 
vard, comments with sympathetic 
wit on a recent history of the Irish 
contribution to our country’s de- 
velopment. . George Steiner. 
author of Tolstoy or Dostoevsky 
(Knopf), appraises Leslie Fiedler’s 
thesis that a feeling of guilt explains 
the somber quality of the best 
American writing. 
Our cover painting of the Morro 
Castle in Havana is by Gregorio 
Prestopino. 
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Some British reviews 
of GEORGE STEINER’S 


TOLSTOY 


OR 
DOSTOEVSKY 


C. P. Snow in the Daily Tele- 
graph: “It is magnificent. It is ar- 
rogant ... 1 am sure that, with Mr. 
Steiner’s book, we are seeing the 
emergence of a critic who may be 
of the first importance.” 


co 


The Times: “This is criticism in 
the grand manner ...a remarkable 
work of imaginative understand- 
ing, perception, and allusion.” 

5O} 
The Economist: “. . . there can be 
no doubt that this book announces 


the entry of a first rate, and poten- 
tially a great, critic.” 


& 


Times Literary Supplement: 
“The analysis of the two masters’ 
novels in terms of their life and 
thought and historical surround- 
ings is almost a commonplace of 
criticism, but Mr. Steiner brings 
to it a freshness and acuteness 
which are the marks of a profound 
critic . . . he has original and per- 
ceptive ideas, which he elaborates 
with a brilliant command of 
language.” 


~s 
. 
we 


Totstoy or Dostoevsky was first 
published over the Borzoi imprint 
a year ago. 


384 pages * $5.75 


ALFRED A. KNOPF, Publisher 














The Runaway Revolution 


““@ UR PROGRAM is part of the revo- 

lution,” the Cuban Commu- 
nist leader Blas Roca declared re- 
cently. “It is a program which 
reinforces and supports all the meas- 
ures, laws, and positive actions of the 
revolutionary government and the 
orientations of its leader, Fidel 
Castro.” And then he added: “It is a 
program to illuminate the road 
toward the historically inevitable 
transition to socialism.” 

Blas Roca spoke like a man who 
was satisfied with the way things 
were going, who considered himself 
and his party integral parts of 
Castro’s revolution and expected it 
to go much farther. One of those 
alarmed by both the tone and sub- 
stance of the speech was a popular 
radio and TV commentator, Luis 
Conte Agiiero. His reaction was espe- 
cially significant becauie he was 
known to be a personal friend of 
Fidel Castro. In a speech before the 
Havana Lions Club that was widely 
reported in the press, Conte Agiiero 
charged that the Communists were 
“achieving their purpose, pulling us 
instead of marching by our side.” 

The reaction against Conte Agiiero 
in the pro-Castro press. was so violent 
that the commentator decided to go 
off the air in order to give himself 
time, as he put it, “to write and 
think.” When he drove up to tele- 
vision station CMQ in order to 
make a farewell appearance, an ob- 
viously organized’ crowd of demon- 
strators pressed forward and blocked 
his way, shouting “traitor!” “counter- 
revolutionary!” and “servant of 
American imperialism!” After some 
scuffling, the police restored order 
and Conte Agiiero rode away with- 
out making the broadcast. 


 pppaes WONDERED what Fidel— 

no one in Cuba calls him any- 
thing else—would say. Everyone 
knew that he and Conte Agiiero had 
been classmates, that Conte Agiiero 
had written Fidel’s biography, and 
that Fidel himself had appeared on 
Conte Agiiero’s program. 
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Three days later, Fidel broke the 
suspense on a “Meet the Press” type 
of TV program. After four hours 
of uninterrupted oratory, the friend- 
ship was finished. Fidel raked up old 
differences, ridiculed the biography 
of himself, assailed Conte Agiiero as 
a “divisionist” and “confusionist,” 
and practically accused him of work- 
ing for the U.S. State Department. 
On the subject of Communism, Fidel 
refused to give ground. He took the 
position that it was not his fault that 
the Cuban Communists fully sup- 
ported the revolutionary cause, and 
that anyone who made an issue of 
growing Communist influence was 
actually serving the interests of 
counter-revolution. 

Fidel talks so long and so often 
not because he has so much to say— 
he makes virtually the same speech 
every time—but because it is essential 
to his conception of democracy. 
The television and radio are the 
means by which he conducts a per- 
petual plebiscite; he knows how to 
make most Cubans, especially the 
women of all ages and classes, vibrate 
to his somewhat grating voice, lugu- 
brious eyes, and weary gestures. At 
any rate, that night Fidel talked 
his way out of another tight spot. 

After Fidel’s speech, Conte Agiiero 
took refuge in the Argentine em- 
bassy. The owners of the television 
station on which he had spoken were 
quickly punished: their bank ac- 
counts were frozen, their studios 
were taken over by the government. 
And Conte Agiiero became another 
Cuban exile in the United States. 

This incident showed, not for the 
first time, how Castro reacts to any- 
one, even a personal friend, who 
raises the issue of Communism. Yet 
Conte Agiiero himself has made it 
clear that there is no simple and easy 
identification between Castro and 
the Communists. In an open letter to 
Castro, he wrote: “It is as evident to 
me that your government is not Com- 
munist as it is evident to me that 
the Communists wish it to be such, 
or at least that it should appear to 


be such in order to speculate on your 
name and fame.” 

General C. P. Cabell, deputy di- 
rector of the U.S. Central Intelli- 
gence Agency, testified before the 
Senate Internal Security subcommit- 
tee last November: “We know that 
the Communists consider Castro as « 
representative of the bourgeoisie, 
and were unable to gain public rec- 
ognition or commitments from him 
during the course of the revolution.” 
He added that “Fidel’s brother, 
Raul, and his close adviser, Ernesto 
(‘Che’) Guevara, are both strong 
friends of the Communist Party,” but 
“we believe that Castro is not a mem- 
ber of the Communist Party, and 
does not consider himself to be a 
Communist.” 

But this still leaves unanswered 
what Castro is and what he considers 
himself to be. 


The Mountain and the Plain 


Fidel Castro was first plunged into 
politics in the University of Havana 
between the years 1945 and 1950. He 
and others of his generation soaked 
up the traditional resentments 
against “American imperialism,” 
American investments, and Cuba’s 
economic dependence on the United 
States. Some turned to Communism, 
but many more were carried away 
by an extreme if somewhat vague 
form of nationalism containing some 
elements of Communism but without 
the specific discipline and ideology 
of the party. To the Communists, 
these young revolutionists were wild, 
uncontrollable “bourgeois national- 
ists” who sometimes served Commu- 
nist interests and sometimes did not. 

Castro came out of this nationalist 
ferment, but not, at first, in its ex- 
treme form. He entered politics as 
a disciple of Eduardo R. Chibas, an 
anti-Communist who built up a large 
popular following by campaigning 
against government corruption on a 
Sunday-evening radio program. Chi- 
bas committed suicide in 1951 by 
shooting himself before the micro- 
phone in a desperate attempt to 
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awaken the Cuban people. Unfortu- 
nately, he ran over his scheduled 
time and was cut off the air just 
before the fatal shot. Yet Chibdas’s 
martyrdom benefited his party, pop- 
ularly known as the Ortodoxos, and 
it was heavily favored to win the 
next election. Its victory would have 
given Cuban democracy another 
chance. 


Ov oF the Ortodoxo candidates 
for congress in 1952 was Fidel 
Castro. But his career in democratic 
politics was cut short by Fulgencio 
Batista, who once again, as he had 
done in 1934, seized power. The 
whole facade of liberal democracy 
collapsed ingloriously. Batista’s coup 
made a revolutionary nationalist out 
o! Castro and others like him. They 
abandoned the democratic path and 
have never found their way back. 

But Castro and the Communists 
were still far apart. When Castro 
organized his 170 men to attack the 
Moncada Barracks in the second 
largest city, Santiago de Cuba, in 
1953, and when he set out from 
Mexico with eighty-one men to in- 
vade Cuba in 1956, the Communists 
would have nothing to do with him. 
They considered the little band of 
twelve men who remained to fight 
in the mountains of the Sierra 
Maestra to be “petty-bourgeois 
putschists.” 

Long after the rebellion in the 
Sierra Maestra had taken hold, Cas- 
tro did not head a homogeneous 
movement, and the larger it grew, 
the less homogeneous it became. It 
included those who merely wished 
to go back to the democratic consti- 
tution of 1940 and those who de- 
manded “a real social revolution.” 
It included some who were friendly 
to the United States and some who 
hated it. It included anti-Commu- 
nists and fellow travelers. 

Until 1958, Castro’s strategy was 
based on two fronts: el llano (the 
plain) and /a sierra (the mountain). 
His sympathizers in the plain num- 
bered hundreds of thousands; his 
fighters in the mountain hundreds. 
These fronts differed politically as 
well as militarily. Castro’s under- 
ground representative in Havana, a 
former medical student named Faus- 
tino Pérez, was an outspoken anti- 
Communist. The fighters in the 
mountain, conditioned by their hard- 
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ships, their increasing closeness to 
the impoverished, landless guajiros, 
and their own militant tempera- 
ments, were much less critical of the 
general principles of Communism 
than of the tactics of the existing 
Cuban Communist Party, which dur- 
ing the war had changed its name 
to Partido Socialista Popular (P.S.P.) 

Castro did not expect to topple 
Batista with a few hundred men in 
the mountains. He rather hoped to 
use his hide-out to encourage revolt 
in the cities, where political deci- 
sions were traditionally made. He 
sent emissaries to organize Havana 
and put Faustino Pérez in charge of 
preparations for a general strike 
called for April 9, 1958. 

The strike failed and the prestige 
of Faustino Pérez never recovered. 





Castro and those closest to him in 
the mountains drew drastic conclu- 
sions from the setback. They decided 
that victory would depend principal- 
ly on themselves and that their sup- 
porters in the cities could play only 
subordinate roles. The relative im- 
portance of el llano and la sierra was 
reversed; it was the first great vic- 
tory of the extremists in la sierra. 
Only the Communists could have 
made the strike in Havana a success. 
Though outlawed by Batista, they 
enjoyed far more freedom of move- 
ment than Castro’s men, whom 
Batista considered his main enemy, 
and they had considerable strength 
in some of the chief unions, especial- 
ly the transport workers. I have seen 
the “Declaration of the P.S.P.,” 
which the Communist National 
Committee issued on April 12, three 
days after the strike fiasco. It accused 
Castro’s movement of having called 





the strike “unilaterally,” and in ef- 
fect attributed its failure to the re- 
fusal to consult them and reach an 
agreement in advance. 

I was told by a top Communist 
leader that the official Communist 
line toward Castro changed in Janu- 
ary, 1958, one year before his victory, 
and that offers of aid were made to 
him. The offers, such as they were, 
obviously did not extend to Faustino 
Pérez and the general strike. Late in 
June of 1958, a Communist leader 
was sent to the Sierra Maestra to 
establish liaison with Castro’s forces. 
This was the first step toward closer 
ties between Castro and the P.S.P. 


U.S. Support for Batista 
American policy also played into the 
hands of the extremists. In 1953, the 
year that Castro declared war on 
Batista at the Moncada Barracks, the 
new administration in Washington 
sent a new ambassador to Havana, 
Arthur Gardner, a businessman and 
political appointee. Gardner insisted 
on showing his affection for the dic- 
tator publicly and effusively. In her 
recent book on Cuba, Mrs. Ruby 
Hart Phillips, the long-time corre- 
spondent of the New York Times, 
writes that Gardner was so uninhib- 
ited in his admiration of Batista that 
he even embarrassed the dictator. 
There is a photograph, often repro- 
duced, of Gardner hugging Batista’s 
chief of staff, General Francisco 
Tabernilla, whose job it was to hunt 
down Castro’s rebels. 

When Gardner’s successor, Ear! E. 
T. Smith, came to Cuba a year and 
a half before Batista’s fall, he seemed 
at first to represent a change in the 
official attitude of the United States. 
In blunt language Smith deplored 
the brutal treatment of a peaceful 
demonstration of women in Santiago 
de Cuba. But just when the ma- 
jority of Cubans were turning to 
Castro, Smith turned against him. 
He spent the last months of his am- 
bassadorship vainly attempting to 
arrange for an election under Batis- 
ta’s sponsorship long after Batista’s 
power had eroded, and such an elec- 
tion was considered a subterfuge to 
preserve the substance of Batista’s 
rule. The more knowledgeable career 
diplomats in the embassy pleaded 
with Smith to change his course, but 
he refused. 

Smith resigned precipitately a few 
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days after Batista’s fall, sent on his 
way by an article in the influential 
Cuban magazine Bohemia entitled 
“Ambassador Smith: Servant of the 
Despot.” American arms to Cuba 
were cut off in March, 1958, but the 
U.S. military mission, which could 
have been withdrawn in the event of 
domestic or foreign hostilities ac- 
cording to a 1951 agreement, re- 
mained to the very end and largely 
canceled out the effect of the arms 
embargo. 


mMoop of friendless and reckless 

defiance characterized Castro's 
revolution from the beginning, and 
the sense of having won a miraculous 
victory against heavy odds still per- 
vades the revolutionary atmosphere 
in Cuba. Certainly no Latin-Ameri- 
can revolution was ever made in 
quite the same way—in the distant 
mountains, not in the capital; with- 
out an economic crisis, except as 
Batista’s terror caused business to de- 
cline in the last months of 1958; 
without the active participation of 
the army and only the passive sym- 
pathy of the working class; and 
without an ideology or a party 
machine. 

When Fidel Castro entered Ha- 
vana a conquering hero on January 
8 last year, no one knew what he 
was going to do. It is doubtful 
whether he himself knew, except 
in the most general terms. He re- 
nounced high office for himself and 
spoke of elections in eighteen 
months. He hand-picked a prime 
minister and a president, neither of 
whom he kept for long. Castro him- 
self took over the office of prime 
minister in February. He virtually 
fired the first president, Manuel 
Urrutia, in July during a television 
program after Urrutia had raised 
the issue of Communism. And in 
Castro’s first cabinet, nine ministers 
have been replaced. 

These shifts have reflected the 
ever-increasing radicalization of Cas- 
tro’s policies. In large part, they have 
repeated in a new form the old 
struggle for power between the 
mountain and the plain. In the vari- 
ous reshufflings of his cabinet, Castro 
has in effect taken power away from 
the moderates in the plain and given 
it to the extremists from the moun- 
tain. Most of that power is now con- 
centrated in the hands of three of 
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the old fighters—Guevara, Rat! Cas- 
tro, and of course Fidel himself. 


The Triumvirate 


There is no doubt in my mind that 
the present régime could not hold 
together or stay in power without 
Castro. He permits himself on all 
possible occasions to be called the 
“maximum leader,” and in this case 
the title is justified. If ever there has 
been a “cult of personality,” it is 
rampant in Cuba today. Castro’s in- 
terminable monologues may be the 
despair of non-Cubans, but he knows 
his own people. They dote on his 
longwindedness, and he has over- 
come practically every moment of 
tension by making a speech that 
somehow reaches the most illiterate 
guajiros. For the first time in Cuban 
history a leader has given them a 
sense of human dignity and political 
importance, and they have paid him 
back by revering him. 

Guevara’s rise to the position of 
No. 2 man in the Castro régime took 
place at the end of 1959. When he 
left Cuba on a three-month trip to 
the Middle and Far East last sum- 
mer, everyone assumed that he was 
on the way out. On his return early 
in September, he was named to a 
relatively subordinate job as head of 
the industrialization department of 
the National Institute of Agrarian 
Reform. “I don’t know why,” one 
informed observer told me, “but as 
soon as he got back, things began 
to happen here.” Among the things 
that happened was his improbable 
appointment as president of the Na- 
tional Bank. No one in Cuba under- 
estimates Guevara's abilities, but he 
does not get along well with many of 
Castro’s associates: his Argentine 
background and quiet air of superi- 
ority hold them at arm’s length. Un- 
like Castro, he speaks in calm, meas- 
ured tones. Those who know him 
well say that he has the best-trained 
Marxist mind of all those close to 
Castro. He owes his power to his 
influence over Castro and he could 
never take Castro’s place in the affec- 
tions of the Cuban people. 

Raul Castro is generally rated the 
third member of the ruling trium- 
virate. He is an impetuous, hot- 
headed young man of twenty-nine 
who is credited with having done a 
good job organizing the new armed 
forces. Of the top three, Raul is the 


most extreme in policy and most im- 
moderate in expression. He has a 
strong personal following in the 
army and he would be the one 
most likely to succeed his brother as 
the nominal head of the government 
if anything should happen to Fidel. 
But it is very unlikely that he could 
really take his brother’s place. 


HEIR MAIN SUPPORT comes froin 

young men like themselves. As | 
went from one government building 
to another and traveled by jeep in 
Oriente Province, I met the same 
kind of young man again and again— 
self-sacrificing, idealistic, all working 
devotedly for the régime. There is a 
rumor, half serious, that no one over 
thirty has a chance of getting a good 
government job and no one over 
forty need apply. 

Anyone with technical training 
or almost any kind of education 
is apt to be given responsibilities 
that used to be reserved for men of 
middle age. In many cases, these 
young people are substituting zeal 
and fervor for technical knowledge, 
but they are going about it with 
the most contagious optimism and 
enthusiasm. 


Nationalism and Socialism 


In one respect, Castro’s revolution is 
classical—it was made by intellectuals 
and professionals in the name of 
workers and peasants. These intel- 
lectuals have been _ intoxicated, 
whether they admit it or not, by the 
two great revolutionary forces of our 
time to which countries seeking to 
pull themselves out of poverty and 
stagnation seem irresistibly drawn— 
nationalism and socialism. National- 
ism enables them to oust the old rul- 
ing class with its close economic and 
political ties to foreign capital and 
to call forth the latent energies of 
national pride and ambition; social- 
ism provides them with a rationale 
for installing themselves as the rul- 
ing class of a new type, using the 
full power of the state to change the 
social order. In Cuba today, nation- 
alism runs riot, but socialism, Com- 
munism, or any variety of collectiv- 
ism must never be mentioned in 
connection with the present régime. 

To all appearances, Castro’s revo- 
lutionists are doctrinaires without a 
doctrine. Soon after taking power, 
Castro tried to give his movement a 
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name, “humanism,” to distinguish it 
from capitalism and Communism. 
“Capitalism may kill man with hun- 
ger,” he said. “Communism kills man 
by wiping out his freedom.” And 
what is “humanism”? He once de- 
fined it as “liberty with bread with- 
out terror.” But nothing has been 
heard of “humanism” for several 
months. Castro now says, “We are 
building, not a theory—we are build- 
ing a reality.” What that reality 
should be called he refuses to say. 


INRA’s Inroads 

On paper, Cuba’s agrarian reform 
would not make the new system 
socialistic. It limits landholdings to 
a maximum of 3,300 acres in cattle, 
rice, and sugar, and 990 acres for 
other uses. It undertakes to compen- 
sate the owners with twenty-year 
bonds at four and a half per cent 
interest. It promises each land work- 
er a minimum of sixty-six acres. To 
carry out these measures, the Insti- 
tuto Nacional de Reforma Agraria 
(INRA) was formed, headed by Fidel 
Castro himself, with a Cuban geog- 
rapher, Antonio Nufiez Jiménez, as 
executive director. 

But Cuba’s agrarian reform can- 
not be understood on paper. An 
INRA delegate, accompanied by a 
couple of armed soldiers, usually ap- 
pears at a farm and announces that 
INRA is taking over everything but 
a certain portion. He may return 
later and cut the former owner’s 
allotment in half. Though the law 
says nothing about farm machinery 
or cattle, they also are appropriated. 
The whole transaction is completely 
informal; there are no hearings, no 
inventories, no receipts. In some 
cases, if the owners are willing to 
accept INRA’s offer, they may get 
paid in cash. No one has yet seen any 
bonds; the government says that 
they are being printed. In one zone, 
I was told early in April that Fidel 
had ordered the first three hundred 
titles to sixty-six-acre plots handed 
out; obviously that portion of the 
reform was far behind schedule. 

In March, Nufiez Jiménez report- 
ed that 13,250,000 acres, almost half 
of Cuba’s total land area, will be 
affected by the agrarian reform. 
8,800,000 of these acres have already 
been taken over, and the appropria- 
tion of another 2,650,000 is now tak- 
ing place with the end of the cane 
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harvest. By the middle of this year, 
therefore, INRA will control about 
forty per cent of Cuba’s total land 
area. Out of some of this land, it has 
already formed 764 co-operatives and 
plans to form five hundred more of 
cane land. 


bow I VISITED a rice co-operative 
near the town of Bayamo in 
Oriente Province, I saw how the sys- 
tem works. The local INRA officials 
were particularly proud of it. I was 
told that the 1,500 acres had been 
owned by two lawyers who had never 
used them for productive purposes. 
To prepare the land for rice cultiva- 
tion an expensive irrigation project 
was necessary, and when I was there 
it was about two-thirds finished. A 


large machine shop, a school, and 
three of the houses planned for the 
thirty-eight families that will work 
on the co-operative had already been 
built. I was told that the chief qualifi- 
cation the workers possessed was that 
they were the poorest in the neigh- 
borhood. They were being trans- 
ferred from the traditional one- 
room, thatched-roof bohios, which 
look like mud huts, to modern four- 
and five-room cottages made of tile 
and cement. The attractive little 
school was used for the children in 
the daytime and for the adults, most 
of them illiterate, at night. The 
members of the co-operatives re- 
ceived a daily wage from INRA 
with the promise of shares in the 
profits. The “administrator” was a 
former rebel fighter who had been 
an ordinary day laborer. 

The cost of this one project was 





estimated at $100,000. As a result of 
such co-operatives, Cuban rice has al- 
ready become plentiful, but Cuban 
housewives complain bitterly that it 
is inferior to imported rice. When I 
was in Havana, the stores were forc- 
ing customers to buy one pound of 
Cuban rice with each pound of im- 
ported. 

Except for one feature—the divi- 
sion of future “profits,” if any—the 
entire co-operative system might just 
as well be owned by INRA and the 
members of the co-operative consid- 
ered: as employees of the state. The 
capital, machinery, fertilizer, and 
everything else are provided by 
INRA; the production is entirely 
turned over to and disposed of by 
INRA. The co-operatives are expect- 
ed to pay off INRA’s investment and 
most of the profits can always be 
plowed back into the enterprise. In 
practice, therefore, the system will 
probably amount to a fixed-salary 
plan plus an annual bonus, if and 
when the co-operative shows a suffi- 
cient profit. At a later stage, one 
minister told me, state farms will be 
introduced, especially in the cattle 
industry, and some co-operatives 
could easily be reclassified into this 
category. 

No matter what one may think of 
the theory behind Cuba’s land- 
reform program and no matter how 
the program turns out in practice, 
there is no getting around the fact 
that for the poor, illiterate, landless, 
outcast guajiros, the co-operatives 
represent a jump of centuries in 
living standards. They also represent 
a vast increase of constructive activi- 
ty in the rural areas that: were for- 
merly the most backward and stag- 
nant part of Cuba. 


B” AGRICULTURAL cO-operatives 
are only one of INRA’s under- 
takings. Second in importance are 
the tiendas del pueblo, or people's 
stores, of which Nujfiez Jiménez re- 
ported that there were 1,400. These 
stores are scattered in the hills and 
countryside and their purpose is to 
keep prices down by underselling the 
small, isolated traditional tiendas. 
They also provide at reduced prices 
various types of goods that the 
guajiros seldom saw before and 
could rarely afford. For the time be- 
ing, these stores have not been set 
up in the cities. But urban store- 
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keepers are already wondering what 
they will do if INRA decides to 
compete with them. The whole sys- 
tem is entirely INRA-owned and 
INRA-operated without even the 
co-operatives’ pretense of independ- 
ence. 

Nufiez Jiménez also reported that 
INRA was operating 109 businesses 
valued at $235 million; thirty-six 
sugar mills out of a total of 161; 36 
fishing and six frog co-operatives. It 
has built 170 schools, three hospi- 
tals, seven dispensaries, and twelve 
clinics; and it runs sixteen radio 
stations and eight tourist centers. In 
Santiago, I ran across a small INRA 
group which, with the help of four 
Mexican engineers, was prospecting 
for iron ore. Hardly a day passes 
without an announcement in the 
newspapers that INRA has taken 
over another farm or factory and 
extended its other operations. 

Cuba is still far from a state-owned 
economy, but in INRA it has the 
basis for one, and at the present rate 
of expansion INRA will soon dom- 
inate the economic life of the coun- 
try, if it does not do so already. 


Latecomers on the Band Wagon 


It is clear from all this that Cuba 
is going through a social revolution 
of a collectivist nature unique in 
Latin-American history. It has no 
name, party, or ideology, but the 
reality speaks for itself. Once again, 
therefore, we are brought back to 
the question of where Castro stands 
in relation to the Comraunists. 
The Cuban Communist Party was 
formed in 1925, the year before Fidel 
Castro was born. Its present top 
leaders, Blas Roca, Juan Marinello, 
and Anibal Escalante, are old-tim- 


ers who had faithfully followed 
every twist and turn of Stalinist 
policies. 


Castro caught the Communists by 
surprise in the early days of his re- 
bellion, and it took them a long time 
to accept him and his “putschist” 
tactics. I have seen the open letter 
the official Communists sent to all 
the opposition movemerts, includ- 
ing Castro’s, signed by Marinello and 
Blas Roca, dated June 28, 1958, 
which still put forward the prospect 
of overthrowing Batista “by means 
of clean, democratic elections.” It 
may be true, as the Communists 
claim, that they decided to give 
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Castro’s rebels some aid in January 
of that year, but they actually 
jumped on Castro’s band wagon only 
in the last six months, after he had 
demonstrated that he could win 
without them. 

Thus Castro and the Communists 
were rivals for power for more than 
five years, and Castro owed the Com- 
munists very little when he finally 
overthrew Batista. The wounds 
opened in this period were not im- 
mediately healed. As late as Sep- 
tember 10, 1959, nine months after 
Castro’s assumption of power, the 
semi-official government organ, Rev- 
olucién, appeared with a polemic 
against the official Communists writ- 
ten by Euclides Vazquez Candela, its 
assistant editor. Last October, a col- 
lection of writings entitled En Pie 
was published by the present foreign 
minister, Raul Roa, in which he re- 
printed an article on the Soviet sup- 
pression of Hungary in 1956 that 
denounced “the crimes, disasters, 
and outrages perpetrated by the in- 
vaders,” meaning the Soviets. He 
also reprinted a review of Raymond 
Aron’s anti-Communist The Opium 
of the Intellectuals, and said, “The 
central thesis of the book is objec- 
tively impregnable.” 

For some months in Castro’s first 
year of power, there was visible evi- 
dence of discord between at least a 
considerable portion of Castro’s 
movement and the official Commu- 
nists. The turning point seems to 
have come last November. In that 
month, the anti-Communist leader 
of the former Havana underground, 
Faustino Pérez, was ousted from the 
government, and Guevara came in 
as head of the National Bank. At a 
congress of the Cuban trade-union 
federation that same month, the 
Communists were hopelessly beaten 
until Castro himself stepped in and 
appealed for a “unity” slate which, 
by including Communist sympa- 
thizers, saved the official Communists 
from a rout. Simultaneously the 
process of expropriation speeded up 
and INRA’s type of collectiviza- 
tion—the co-operatives and people’s 
stores—gathered momentum. 


B’ THE BEGINNING of this year, a 
new situation had emerged. 
The official Communists moved in 
to become the strongest single force 
in the trade-union federation as the 


result of a purge of “mujalistas,” 
those trade-union leaders who had 
held posts under Batista’s trade- 
union boss, Eusebio Mujal. In Feb- 
ruary, Soviet Deputy Premier Anas- 
tas Mikoyan paid a triumphal visit 
to Cuba, the Soviet exhibition in 
Havana was a great popular success, 
and the Soviet-Cuban trade treaty 
was hailed as the best thing that 
had ever happened to Cuba’s foreign 
trade. A few days later, the explo- 
sion of a small plane flying from 
Florida made it impossible any 
longer to deny that United States- 
based planes had been dropping in 
cendiary bombs on Cuban canefields 
This and the explosion early in 
March of the munitions-loaded 
French freighter La Coubre, which 
Castro himself implicitly attribute 
to the United States government, se: 
off an anti-American propaganda 
campaign bordering on_ hysteria 
There is some question whether one 
plane brought down by the Cubans 
had been “arranged for” by the 
Cubans themselves. The last moder 
ate in Castro’s government, Finance 
Minister Lépez Fresquet, resigned in 
the middle of March, and the inci 
dent of Luis Conte Agiiero flared up 
shortly afterward. 

It is evident from this brief sum- 
mary of events that an important 
change took place between Novem- 
ber, 1959, and March, 1960. While 
Mikoyan was holding court in Ha- 
vana, the titular head of the Cuban 
Communist Party, Juan Marinello, 
declared in a television address on 
February 8 that “whoever raises the 
flag of anti-Communism is a traitor 
to the revolution.” This principle 
has actually been adopted by Castro 
himself, though it is the most danger- 
ous divisive force within his move- 
ment and opens him up to the most 
relentless attacks from the outside. 


‘We'll Do It Our Own Way’ 


The men around Castro still betray 
a curious ambivalence about the of- 
ficial Communists. On the one hand, 
they regard old-time Communist 
leaders like Blas Roca and Marinello 
with scarcely concealed contempt. 
They speak of them with aversion 
for having served Stalin so slavishly, 
for having entered into an alliance 
with Batista in 1940-1944, for having 
backed away from force to overthrow 
Batista, and for still remaining 
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faithful 
They even consider the official Com- 
munists too “conservative” and de- 
clare with pride that they are doing 
things that the latter regard as 
foolhardy and romantic. 

On the other hand, when those in 


to old-fashioned dogma. 


Castro’s intimate circle are asked 
where, in essentials, they differ from 
the Communists, they seem to be 
stumped. Castro himself thought that 
he was crushing Conte Agiiero when 
he asked why he should persecute 
the Communists if they do not differ 
from him. He failed to see—or pre- 
ferred not to see—that this left un- 
answered the even more interesting 
question of where he differs from the 
Communists. 

Not so long ago Castro did try to 
differentiate his revolution from the 
Communists’, but that time has 
passed. The change has coincided 
with the increased tempo of expro- 
priation and collectivization. It is 
as if a broad, general bond connect- 
ed Castro with the official Commu- 
nists which he could not break with- 
out betraying his own convictions, 
and as if he knew, too, that even if 
he decided to dump the official Com- 
munists he would still be charged 
with Communism. 


“ Pegemase like Tito, made his own 
revolution by methods that the 
Russian-controlled Communists did 
not approve. This type.of revolution 
has now made its appearance in 
different parts of the world by tak- 
ing different roads and adopting dif- 
ferent forms. Again and again, in 
long, frank talks with some of Cas- 
tro’s closest associates, I was struck 
by their insistence that “we'll do it 
in our own way,” and they obviously 
considered their “it” to be on a par 
with the Russian, the Yugoslav, and 
the Chinese revolutions—different, 
yet related. 

The Cubans’ evident feeling of 
self-importance proceeds in large 
part from the fact that they consider 
their own revolution to be only the 
first of nineteen other Latin-Ameri- 
can revolutions. “The battle of 
Cuba is the battle of America,” said 
Guevara last March. He, Raul Cas- 
tro, and others place special em- 
phasis on this larger mission. They 
believe that if they succeed, Castro- 
like movements will sweep the con- 
tinent. And they are not merely 
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waiting; they are doing all they can 
to stimulate and, in some instances, 
to organize the movements. The re- 
cent visit of a Brazilian presiden- 
tial candidate, Janio Quadros, who 
said that he would follow Castro’s 
example if elected, made it seem not 
impossible in Havana that the tail 
might wag the dog. Castro’s activities 
in the Caribbean area are especially 
reckless, and his press makes little 
distinction between the progressive 
democratic leadership of Governor 
Luis Mufioz Marin in Puerto Rico 
and the dictatorships of Somoza in 
Nicaragua or Trujillo in the Do- 
minican Republic. 


Who Is Using Whom? 


Thus it is a mistake to think of 
Castro as merely a Communist stalk- 
ing-horse or a Soviet puppet. His 
ambitions go far beyond these mod- 
est roles. In his own mind, he is 
using the local Communists and 
playing off the Russians against the 
Americans. Just who is using whom 
remains to be seen. Meanwhile, the 
Cuban Communists meekly play 
second fiddle in Castro’s orchestra, 
and the official Soviet press refers to 
Castro with cautious restraint. 

One of Castro’s young ministers 
said to me with obvious conviction: 
“Fidel is no Khrushchev; Fidel is a 
genius! Remember that Mikoyan 
treated Fidel as an equal when he 
was here. Anyone who imagines that 
Fidel thinks that someone in Mos- 
cow or among our own Communists 
knows how to make a revolution in 
Cuba or in Latin America better 
than he does—such a person does not 
know Fidel.” 

Other reasons for Castro’s reluc- 
tance to accept the label of Commu- 
nism, or any other label, are more 


practical and opportunistic. The of- 
ficial Communists have gone all out 
in Castro’s support, and they repre- 
sent the only organized, disciplined 
party in Cuba today. General Cabell 
estimated their number at seventeen 
thousand toward the end of last 
year, and many of them undoubtedly 
fill numerous subordinate posts in 
the rapidly expanding revolutionary 
bureaucracy. Of the three major 
props holding up the new régime— 
the army, the trade unions, and the 
propaganda agencies—Castro strong- 
ly dominates the first, he shares con- 
trol of the second with the official 
Communists, and he manages the 
third with Communist assistance. If 
he is not a prisoner of the official 
Communists, he has become increas- 
ingly indebted to them for their ex- 
perienced cadres—available, as of 
now, on his terms. 

For the official Communists, the 
setup is as favorable as they can 
expect under present circumstances. 
They are hardly in a position to take 
over Cuba without bringing down 
upon themselves the full weight of 
the United States in concert with 
other Latin-American countries. They 
would also encounter the militant 
opposition of the Catholic Church, 
which recently has begun to waver 
in its benevolent attitude toward 
Castro. They would run into the 
deep-seated aversion of most Cubans 
in all classes for any system of gov- 
ernment that would admittedly be 
Communist—one of the reasons why 
Castro is so touchy about being asso- 
ciated with the name. 


"Pryor SUPPORT on taking power 
was so overwhelming that the 
opposition shaping up against him 
today must include many former ad- 














herents. The small horde of exiles in 
Miami composed largely of Batista’s 
former henchmen, the twenty thou- 
sand soldiers of Batista’s former army 
walking the streets of Cuban cities 
apparently jobless, and the expropri- 
ated landowners and factory owners 
make up a considerable body of en- 
emies who, it may be assumed, are 
doing everything in their power to 
overthrow Castro’s régitae. But the 
real danger to his survival comes from 
within his own amorphous “move- 
ment,” which is no more homogene- 
ous today that it ever was. 

The new opposition includes many 
of the same people who made or 
sympathized with the revolution— 
students, professionals, intellectuals, 
businessmen. A year ago, the Univer- 
sity of Havana, always the seedbed of 
discontent, was massively united be- 
hind Castro. Today the university is 
seriously split, and though the ma- 
jority still extols Castro, a sizable 
minority, perhaps as much as a quar- 
ter, has become disaffected—and 
hence faces expulsion as “counter- 
revolutionary.” Castro himself indi- 
cated the source of the opposition 
in his TV demolition of Conte 
Agiiero: “What happens in the 
middle class is that it vacillates, it is 
greatly confused. On the other hand, 
the guajiro and the worker are al- 
ways clearer, that is the truth.” 

The Cuban professionals and in- 
tellectuals have reason for vacillation 
and confusion. Castro offers most to 
the guajiros, much less to the work- 
ers, and nothing but liquidation or 
drastic transformation to the middle 
and upper classes. This distinguishes 
the Cuban revolution fundamentally 
from all previous Latin-American 
revolutions, such as the Mexican, 
which mainly benefited the middle 
class. 

The Castro régime desperately 
needs the students, professionals, and 
businessmen to keep the country’s 
economy functioning from day to 
day, but it welcomes them only as 
employees of state organizations such 
as INRA. A typical INRA worker I 
met had previously owned a grain- 
supply business. INRA had taken 
it over and had promptly hired him 
to supervise its own grain distri- 
bution. An architect told me that he 
had done very well during the build- 
ing boom in Batista’s last years; now 
he has gone to work for INRA, 
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which pays him much less but en- 
ables him to survive. 

In this respect as in so many 
others, the full import of Castro's 
policies has become clear only in the 
last few months and therefore most 
of the new opposition is relatively 
recent. At first the cut in rents of 
thirty to fifty per cent and the reduc- 
tion of telephone and electric rates 
mainly favored those Cubans who 
lived in $100-to-$250 a month apart- 
ments and used telephones and elec- 
tricity. But these concessions have 
been counteracted by the fundamen- 
tal changes that have undermined 
this entire group—the wholesale ex- 
propriations, the choking off of 
American imports on which a large 
part of the Cuban business commu- 
nity depends, the lack of any hopeful 
prospect. 


Cracking Down 


Nor can Castro be sure that he will 
not have trouble with some of the 
urban workers. They constituted a 
relatively privileged class under Ba- 
tista and showed it by letting others 
do the fighting. Now the workers are 
being asked to tighten their belts 
and for the first time to pay thirteen 
per cent of their wages in taxes. The 
trade-union federation virtually acts 
as an arm of the government and 
devotes its efforts to political propa- 
ganda rather than to economic de- 
mands. The leader of the sugar 
workers’ union, Conrado Becquer, 
was the one who broke the news in 
the middle of April that it was nec- 
essary to freeze wages and maybe 
lower them in the sugar industry. For 
the first time in the history of the 
Cuban trade-union movement, the 
slogans for the May Day demonstra- 
tion contained no demands for in- 
creased wages. 

Castro could hope to reassure the 
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students, professionals, businessmen, 
and better-paid workers only if he 
agreed to define the nature of his 
revolution. Without defining it, he 
cannot set limits to it. But that is 
something he will not or cannot do. 
He is merely willing to say that the 
revolution is not Communist, it is 
not capitalist, it is uniquely Cuban. 
Very few of his early supporters ex 
pected it to go so far, and very fe\ 
of them now know how much furthe 
it will go. 

Instead of reassuring the new op 
position, Castro has cracked down 
all the harder on any symptom o! 
opposition. That is why the Cont 
Agiiero incident disturbed so many 
of his former supporters and why i: 
may be the turning point of his revo 
lution. By giving the real and poten 
tial opposition no means of [ree ex 
pression or organization, especially 
on the burning issue of Communis: 
influence, Castro is depriving his 
opponents of any possibility of op 
posing him except in the way he 
himself found it necessary to oppos¢ 
Batista—by arms. 

The government now has a com- 
plete monopoly of all television 
and radio. It does not completely 
control the press but that may not 
be far away. Havana still has two 
independent papers with an opposi- 
tion slant, Prensa Libre and Diario 
de la Marina, and two “nonpoliti- 
cal” papers, Informacién and El 
Crisol, but the first two survive un- 
der constant threat of suppression. 
Diario de la Marina has a limited 
circulation mainly among the former 
aristocracy and its existence bothers 
the government the least, but Prensa 
Libre has a relatively large circula- 
tion of more than 100,000 and its 
suppression would in effect end a 
free press in Cuba. As it is, these two 
papers tread very carefully; they can- 
not afford the luxury of really criti- 
cizing the government. The régime 
is supported by three main papers 
in Havana, Revolucién, Combate, 
and La Calle, as well as the Commu- 
nist organ, Hoy, and by every paper 
outside Havana. 


— once spoke of his revolu- 
uvn as “liberty with bread and 
without terror.” If he continues to 
push too hard, too fast, and too far, 
Cuba may yet have more terror with- 
out either bread or liberty. 
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The Provincial Politics 


Of the Empire State 


ROBERT BENDINER 


HE GREAT LUMBERING Democratic 
Party of New York is now in the 
act of putting together its 114-vote 
delegation to the national conven- 
tion. Theoretically, it is a bloc ca- 
pable of giving a candidate more 
than one-seventh of the total votes 
required to make him a Presidential 
nominee, and one might imagine 
that in the circumstances the air 
would be crackling with high-pow- 
ered politics. It is, in a way, but 
the activity that seethes alike in 
the clubhouses of Manhattan and the 
rarefied offices of reform leaders is 
only remotely concerned with the 
comparative merits of Kennedy, 
Humphrey, Symington, et al. Imme- 
diately, it is concerned with power 
on the lowly levels of the county and 
the district. As everywhere else, this 
is the basic stuff of the state’s poli- 
tics, and without a working knowl- 
edge of its currents and crosscurrents 
one can hardly hope to follow the 
behavior of the New York delega- 
tion when it gets to Los Angeles. 
To the casual eye the state is even 
now in the bag for John F. Ken- 
nedy. With most of the delegates al- 
ready picked by their county or dis- 
trict organizations, and very few 
scheduled to be opposed in the June 
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primary, it is clear that if the con- 
vention were to be held tomorrow, 
Kennedy could count on more than 
three-fourths of the New York con- 
tingent going his way, at least on 
the first ballot. But the convention 
is not scheduled for tomorrow, the 
delegates cannot be bound to any 
commitment, and party leaders are, 
as usual, lustily divided. To the 
prayers of several of these chieftains 
Kennedy, as we shall see, is no an- 
swer at all, and while they must be 
careful not to get cut off from their 
troops, they are busy pursuing their 
ends, each in his own way. 


Tiger, Tiger, Burning Dim 

Take, as the most important, the 
position of Carmine De Sapio. With 
the rough justice of the political 
world, he is held accountable for the 
defeat of Governor Averell Harri- 
man; he came within a hair of being 
beaten by amateur reformers in his 
own district; and his feudal domain 
of Manhattan has erupted in spots 
of rebelliousness from Greenwich 
Village to Washington Heights. 
Moreover, organization politicians 
of Irish heritage have all along 


shown the degree of enthusiasm for 
Tammany 


an Italian chief that 





Italian cardinals would have for an 
Irish Pope, and the speed with which 
the Buckleys and Sharkeys have 
openly or covertly rushed to Ken- 
nedy’s banner is not lost on Mr. De 
Sapio. But even if he had joined the 
rush, there is only so much credit 
and so much Federal patronage to 
be handed out; and if, in the event 
of a Kennedy victory, he were 
obliged to share them with a half- 
dozen other prominent supporters, 
he would find himself exactly where 
he is today—dangling from a narrow 
ledge by his fingertips, with eager 
hands reaching out to give him a 
helpful push. 

With so little room on the Ken- 
nedy band wagon and so little chance 
of its getting him anywhere, what 
other courses are open to De Sapio? 
In the city such sentiment as there 
is for Hubert Humphrey and Adlai 
Stevenson is largely concentrated in 
the reform clubs, which grew out of 
the Stevenson campaigns and which 
are united on only one proposition, 
namely, that De Sapio must go. There 
is Lyndon Johnson, of course, but 
De Sapio is willing to leave that 
whimsical cause to James A. Farley. 
In comparative political retirement, 
Farley can afford to indulge the 
hope that New York Democrats 
would turn out for the Great Com- 
promiser from Texas, but for De 
Sapio it would be fatal. Even Farley 
is committed to strike a formal blow 
or two for Kennedy before proceed- 
ing to his real preference. 

In the circumstances, what could 
be more natural than that Mr. De 
Sapio should hear the siren voice 
of Harry S. Truman murmuring the 
praises of Senator Stuart Symington? 
To be in on the Symington move- 
ment before Los Angeles, even in an 
underground way, opens charming 
vistas to De Sapio—a direct line to 
the White House such as no Tam- 
many chief has ever enjoyed, a rout 
of the Irish faction in the Hall, and 
disaster for the reform crowd bent 
on his destruction. Support at this 
stage would have to be surreptitious, 
of course, because if Kennedy got to 
the convention in such strength that 
he could not be denied the nomina- 
tion, a De Sapio openly committed 
to Symington would be a pariah. 

The prescribed course, then, is to 
sit tight, make no declarations, try 
to stave off Kennedy pledges by other 
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leaders, promote Symington in pri- 
vate, and get as many others as pos- 
sible to join the underground. Since 
Symington’s own campaign is being 
conducted sotto voce, this has not 
been hard. State Chairman Michael 
Prendergast, who walks in De Sapio’s 
shadow, was an early convert, and 
after conversations with Truman he 
proceeded to:make the rounds of the 
county chairmen, urging a waiting 
game. Some persons not known to 
be addicted to hashish think that 
Prendergast is actually promoting 
the restoration of Harry Truman 
himself, but that is even more whim- 
sical than Farley’s hopes for John- 
son. On the quiet, De Sapio himself, 
according to a reliable source, has 
been arranging speaking dates for 
the Missouri senator and lending 
such other aid and comfort as condi- 
tions permit. Confident, or at least 
hopeful, that Kennedy will fade 
after a ballot or two, he has been 
especially concerned to get Syming- 
ton accepted as a second choice. 


A NUMBER OF OTHERS have been 

drawn toward the tranquil 
Symington camp without necessarily 
feeling an urge to shout about it. 
Harriman himself, as close as ever 
to Truman, who tried his best to 
make him President four years ago, 
was bound to be one of these. If 
Truman’s influence were not enough 
to persuade him, there was the fact 
that only a Symington victory would 
seem to hold out hope for a post in 
the cabinet, the last of Harriman’s 
fading ambitions. In foreign policy, 
moreover, he is closer to the Truman- 
Acheson-Symington position than to 
that of Stevenson, Humphrey, or 
Kennedy. He was in the Truman 
cabinet, and it is not at all farfetched 
for him to see himself as Secretary 
of State under Symington. 

All that had to occur first, to 
smooth Harriman’s way into the 
Symington camp, was a reconcilia- 
tion with De Sapio, and there is 
every reason to believe that this has 
been achieved. Immediately after his 
defeat in 1958, Harriman is known 
to have telephoned courity leaders 
around the state to warn them that 
unless De Sapio were ousted the 
party was doomed, after which he 
departed for a vacation in the Carib- 
bean. Whether it was time or a re- 
evaluation of political life or just 
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the perspective of the tropics, Har- 
riman returned to New York evi- 
dently determined to have nothing 
to do with the oust-De Sapio move- 
ment he had so ardently encouraged. 
He has refused any part in the work 
of the Committee for Democratic 
Voters, founded by Eleanor Roose- 
velt, Herbert Lehman, and Thomas 
K. Finletter for the express purpose 
of overthrowing the old-school 
Tammany leadership. The result is 
that in the reform clubs Harriman’s 
name has lost whatever glamour was 
left to it after his defeat by Rocke- 
feller and now evokes only resentful 
grumbling. 

Mayor Robert F. Wagner has like- 
wise kept clear of the reformers, but 
he is not regarded by them in the 
same light as Harriman. If his pur- 
ported ambition for the Vice-Presi- 
dential nomination is serious—and 
it seems to be—he knows that as a 
Catholic himself, he has no future 
with the Kennedy movement. Like 
Harriman, Wagner is on close and 
cordial terms with Truman, but in 
his case, Symington is not the only 
possibility. If Wagner has any chance 
for second place on the ticket, it 
could just as well be with Stevenson. 


Insurgents, Regulars, and Chaos 


Whether Stevenson has any chance 
for first place on the ticket is another 
question, but the hope is not wholly 
confined to the reform clubs of New 
York City. Stevenson is anathema to 
metropolitan bosses like Charles 
Buckley, who holds the Bronx Dem- 
ocrats with a tighter rein than De 
Sapio has ever held those of Man- 
hattan. But upstate the Stevenson 
clubs of 1952 and 1956 gradually 
melted into the regular party organ- 
ization instead of becoming a thorn 
in its flesh, and the Illinoisan’s name 
is accordingly held in much higher 
regard among the professionals of 
that region than among those in the 
five boroughs of New York. Many a 
delegate from Nassau and Suffolk 
Counties, from Rochester, Utica, and 
Syracuse, and from the so-called 
southern tier of counties expects to 
vote for Kennedy at first and then, 
if he fails, to shift to Stevenson at 
the slightest sign that he is really in 
the running. Should Kennedy, once 
eliminated from the top spot, in- 
dicate a willitigness to run for the 
Vice-Presidency with Stevenson, this 





sentiment, I am told, would turn in- 
to a band-wagon rush, for many up- 
state politicians regard such a ticket 
as all but unbeatable. 

In sheer voting strength, the New 
York City contingent should be 
crucial in the state’s vote, with move 
delegates than all the rest of the state 
put together. But more than any- 
where else, Presidential politics in 
the city is subordinated to struggles 
on the home front. Talking to re- 
form leaders, one gets the impressio:, 
that they would rather take ove 
Tammany Hall than nominate :; 
President, and in the long run there is 
much to be said for the choice. The 
are far from their objective, as they 
would not think of denying, but 
they have clearly made headway. In 
the decade or less that they havc 
taken to building clubs of their own 
they have established thirty beach 
heads in what was once the exclusive 
domain of the ward heelers, and 
more important, eight of these clubs 
have elected district leaders. The re- 
sult is that the reformers, in one 
degree or another, now command 
four and one-sixth votes out of six- 
teen in the county executive com- 
mittee, which is the very heart of 
Tammany Hall. It would be per- 
fectly possible even now for them to 
oust De Sapio, or reduce him to a 
figurehead pending the next elec- 
tion, if they were to combine with 
the Reverend Adam Clayton Powell 
of Harlem and with old-time Irish 
leaders who feel that Tammany has 
not been the same since it came un- 
der Italian domination. 


= A Group spiritually led by 
Eleanor Roosevelt and Herbert 
Lehman, this idea is as unthinkable 
as it would be self-defeating. Por the 
Irish old-timers the purpose of such 
an alliance could only be the re- 
placement of De Sapio with another 
of those routine operatives who had 
presided over the Hall in a dreary 
succession from the days of Boss 
Murphy. As for Powell, he elicits 
from both sides the same kind of 
nervous regard they would feel for 
Typhoid Mary. De Sapio and other 
Tammany leaders voted to read the 
slick and powerful preacher out ol 
the party after he abandoned it for 
Eisenhower in 1956, and Powell in 
turn conferred on De Sapio the hon- 
orary titles of “Massa Carmine” and 
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“Mississippi Boss,” a unique experi- 
ence for a Greenwich Villager of 
Italian parentage. 

A pact, including a pledge by De 
Sapio to back Powel's bid for a 
committee chairmanship in Con- 
gress, restored the Harlem leader’s 
(aith in Tammany enough to permit 
a truce, but it is an uneasy one. He 
insists that since Negroes constitute 
twenty-one per cent of the city pop- 
ulation, they are entitled to twenty- 
one per cent of the jobs, an arith- 
metical approach to race relations 
that irritates organization leaders 
und reformers alike. On the district 
level a liaison exists between some 
reform leaders and the Harlem 
machine, and occasionally a Powell 
man turns up as honored guest at a 
reform-club function. But how the 
Harlem delegates vote at the con- 
vention will depend wholly on what 
arrangement can be cooked up be- 
tween Powell and De Sapio. Any 
Presidential preferences that Harlem 
Democrats may have will be sub- 
ordinated to more elevated ques- 
tions, such as jobs, favors, and the 
personal fortunes of Dr. Powell. 


HAT REALLY holds back the 

forces of light, however, is not 
the power of their foes. It is rather 
that ancient ailment of the profes- 
sionally good, an overpowering need 
to wrangle with fellow reformers, 
endlessly and articulately, on how 
best to rout the forces of evil. “We 
really have three enemies,” one lead- 
er told me with a cheerful note of 
resignation: “Republicans, whom we 
never talk about; Tammany, which 
we talk about sometimes; and other 
reform leaders—we disagree with 
them most of the time.” Mainly 
these clashes come between “insur- 
gent” clubs, which have yet to elect 
a district leader, and “regular’’ re- 
form clubs, which have enjoyed this 
taste of success and are therefore to 
some extent part of the official party 
organization. Insurgents, as a rule, 
want to contest any and every Tam- 
many designation that they can in 
primary fights, a costly and exhaust- 
ing habit. Regulars, on the other 
hand, quickly acquire more mod- 
erate ways from the give-and-take of 
party life and try to limit primary 
fights to those that seem like tactical- 
ly good investments. By the more 
ardent insurgents they are con- 
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demned as men with a foot in each 
camp. 

Beyond this traditional weakness, 
the reformers suffer from a lack of 
leadership on the firing line. Inspira- 
tion from above is plentiful, but in 
the day-to-day battling in the dis- 
tricts no figure has emerged whom 
the reformers can happily and 
unitedly think of as a future mayor, 
as a future county leader, or even 
as a replacement for De Sapio on 
the national committee—no one com- 
parable to Richardson Dilworth and 
Joseph S. Clark, who pulled the 
Democratic Party out of the mire in 
Philadelphia. 


The Convention Will Decide 


When the subject is broached, some 
point with mild enthusiasm to Wil- 
liam Fitts Ryan, reform leader of 
the Seventh Assembly District. Con- 





testing the Democratic Congression- 
al seat held by Ludwig Teller, a law 
professor with four degrees and the 
double blessing of Tammany and 
the Liberal Party, Ryan is discover- 
ing the doubtful joys of personal 
politics. To his supporters he is “‘ag- 
gressive,” “honest,” “tall, handsome, 
and Irish.” To his detractors within 
the reform ranks he is “limited in 
appeal,” “lacking in personality,” 
and definitely not the man of the 
future. In the free-for-all for the re- 
form endorsement, one of Ryan’s 
opponents for the Congressional 
nomination complained privately 
that what had been done to him “in 
the name of reform couldn’t have 
happened in the worst Tammany 
club.” Even after Ryan had won, 
one of his rivals charged him with 
having violated a pledge not to run 
and demanded his resignation as dis- 
trict leader. 

In this atmosphere, made to order 
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for the Tammany professionals, De 
Sapio has not found it hard to put 
on a crafty, divisive, and so far suc- 
cessful holding operation. While his 
enemies, in the words of one of them, 
“slash each other with machetes in 
the name of reform,” he walks 
through the melee offering conces- 
sions right and left, deepening ani- 
mosities between his opponents 
simply by touching some of them 
lightly with an olive branch. In one 
district, for example, he managed to 
turn the ire of the reformers against 
two of their own number, both vice- 
chairmen of the Committee for Hu- 
bert Humphrey, who had accepted 
designation as delegates at the hands 
of the organization. They should 
have refused, the argument ran, and 
then beaten De Sapio’s men in a 
primary fight. The same thought has 
prompted an insurgent group in 
Brooklyn to contest the nomination 
of the veteran Congressman Eman- 
uel Celler, who is already committed 
to Symington. 


A» THE SAME, few observers, or 
working politicians for that mat- 
ter, seem to feel that De Sapio 
is long for the life of a Tammany 
chief. He has lost so much ground 
that county leaders like Sharkey and 
Buckley, long subservient to him, 
now negotiate on patronage directly 
with the mayor and otherwise be- 
have like arrogant nobles around a 
tottering king. Some think it was 
De Sapio’s mistakes that proved his 
undoing. Some attribute it to the 
gradual drying up of patronage. 
Some talk of the population shifts 
that have strengthened Brooklyn, 
the Bronx, and Queens at Manhat- 
tan’s expense. Still others credit the 
undermining work of the reformers. 

But the subtlest explanation, and 
the most ironic, is that De Sapio 
ruined himself by stepping from be- 
hind the scenes as no other Tam- 
many leader had ever done. The 
ambition to appear in the spotlight, 
to operate as a public figure instead 
of as the semi-mythical puller of 
strings, served in the end only to 
make him a more obvious target 
than he had been. Whatever else 
happens at Los Angeles, the con- 
vention will show whether the Tam- 
many tiger at bay is to be rescued 
or allowed to go down with an ait 
of gentility. 
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WHAT'S WRONG WITH OUR PRESS? 


ewspapers have two great ad- 

vantages over television. They 
can be used by men as barriers 
against their wives. The second ad- 
vantage is that you can’t line a gar- 
bage pail with a television set—it'’s 
usually the other way around. 

Although network television still 
allots far too little time to the vital 
service of informing the public, it 
does a better job in that little time 
than the nation’s press as a whole. 
And when | speak of the nation’s 
press as a whole, | am not speaking 
of the five or six splendid newspapers 
—and the one great newspaper— 
which serve the world as models of 
responsible public information. | am 
speaking of the local press, which in 
hundreds of American communities 
is the only news available, aside 
from those recitals of ticker tape that 
pass for radio news, and which de- 
faults on its public. 

Why do | think network TV does 
a better job of informing than these 
papers? Well, let's get the partisan 
bit over with. Television lives on 
advertising to an even greater extent 
than newspapers do, and since ad- 
vertising is big business, advertising 
is by nature Republican. Yet nowhere 
in network newscasts or network 
commentaries on current events have 
| encountered the intense partisanship 
—the often rabid bias—that colors the 
editorial pages of the majority of 
newspapers in this country. 

This particular fact of life is a 
shameful fact; that the newspapers 
whose duty it is to inform the Ameri- 
can public give them only one side 
of the issues that affect them pro- 
foundly: the Republican side. This is 
shameful not only for Democrats— 
we have survived it before and we 
will survive it again—but for the 
maturity of our people. Some of the 
same papers that loudly extol the 
virtues of free enterprise and a free 
press are consistently failing to print 
the facts on which a people can form 
a balanced and independent opinion. 
That balanced and indepedent opin- 
ion is our only real security as a 
nation. 


ow, very often, television cover- 

age of news is superficial and 
inadequate. Very often the picture 
takes precedence over the point. But 
by and large the news reports and 
commentaries on CBS and NBC and 
ABC make every effort to present 
viewers with more than one aspect 
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of an issue, either by letting opposing 
spokesmen have their say or by out- 
lining the positions held by both 
major parties on the subject involved. 

Television also provides a wide 
range of opinion by setting up four 
or five experts and letting them 


_knock each other down. What have 


you in your local press of this nature? 
Are you discharging your duty to 
diversity by printing snippets of 
opinion from unqualified readers? Is 
this exploring an issue? 

Television may not have a Lipp- 
mann or a Reston, but then, what 
papers in America can claim a 
Sevareid and Murrow, a Huntley and 
Brinkley, and—although he is in- 
visible—an Edward Morgan? 

Another thing. Among the leading 
commentators on television, you find 
no Pegler—no John O’Donnell—no 
David Lawrence. Fortunately for the 
American public, television will not 
tolerate the kind of distortion of fact, 
the kind of psychotic partisan viru- 
lence and personal peeve that many 
newspapers not only welcome but 
encourage. In its entertainment, tele- 
vision caters far too much to the 
lowest instincts of man, particularly 
the lust for violence, or—at the oppo- 
site end of the spectrum—the urge to 
escape from reality into sedation. 
But there is one appetite it does no? 
feed and which the partisan news- 
papers do: the appetite for hate— 
hate of whatever is different. 

A newspaper has the right—the 
duty even—to assume an attitude, to 
take a position. But it has an equally 
sacred right to explain that position 
in the light of the opposing one, to 
document that position and to bolster 
that position not with emotion bui 
with fact. In television a man like 
Murrow has often taken a position, 
but never without presenting, as com- 
pletely and factually as possible, the 
alternate opinion. 

Here, of course, is where back- 
ground information helps the public 
to draw its conclusions. TV does a 
great deal of this in the form of docu- 
mentaries, and of course you can say 
that they have the time and the 
money to do this and you haven't. 
Yet across this wide country, and with 
the exception of a handful of syndi- 
cated columns, | fail to find in any 
local paper any attempt, however 
minimal, to strengthen this muscle of 
digestion without which news can 
neither nourish nor inform. 

One of the greatest and most 


justified criticisms of television has 
been that in appealing to the largest 
audience possible, it neglects minority 
audiences and minority tastes. This is 
still largely true. But there is, per- 
haps, one program a day and many, 
of course, on Sunday which an intel- 
ligent man or woman can enjoy and 
derive interest from. In my trips east 
or west or north or south | pick up 
the local paper to find this enjoyment 
or interest . . . in vain. Now surely 
there’s something wrong here. Many 
of these places I’ve visited—and I’m 
sure this is true of the whole country 
—have college communities where 
highly intelligent and talented peo- 
ple live, whether they are teachers 
or doctors or lawyers or musicians or 
scientists. What is there for them in 
the paper—usually the only paper— 
of their town? What features do you 
provide for these people? What stimu- 
lation? When you have a monopoly 
in a region—as most of you do—why 
is it necessary to aim at the lowest 
common denominator? 


believe that over a period of dec- 

ades newspapers have become a 
habit rather than a function. You 
have held your franchise so long that 
change has become inadmissible. | do 
not know, in fact, of any medium 
that has changed as little in the 
last twenty years as the daily press. 
And this resistance to change is the 
end of growth—which, in turn, marks 
the end of usefulness. 

it is easier to print wire-service 
dispatches than have a reporter on 
the beat. It is easier to buy syndi- 
cated columns than find—and train— 
your own local talent. It is easier to 
let the ads dictate the format than 
develop a format that elevates news 
above dog food. It is easier to write 
editorial copy that appeals to emo- 
tion rather than to reason. And in 
handling straight news, it is easier 
to assume the pious mantle of objec- 
tivity than to edit. To quote Eric Seva- 
reid: “Our rigid formulae of so-called 
objectivity, beginning with the wire- 
agency bulletins and reports—the 
warp and woof of what the papers 
print...,our flat, one-dimensional 
handling of news, have given the lie 
the same prominence and impact that 
truth is given.” This featureless ob- 
jectivity is. nothing less than the 
editor's abGication of responsibility. 


(From a speech to the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors) 
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The Price of a Cup of Coffee 


HAROLD C. FLEMING 


ATLANTA 
UR MONTHS AGO, the course of 
desegregation in the South seemed 
immutably set—and a slow and tor- 
tuous route it promised to be, It ran 
through the tangled thickets of litiga- 
tion, with occasional breakthroughs 
into small clearings of token deseg- 
regation of schools and other public 
facilities. 

Then, on February 1, at 4:30 
p.M., four freshmen from Agri- 
cultural and Technical College of 
North Carolina in Greensboro 
walked into a local Woolworth store. 
They made a few purchases, then 
quietly seated themselves at the 
lunch counter and ordered coffee. 
There they remained, unserved, un- 
til the store closed an hour later. In 
less than two weeks, the “sit-in” 
movement had spread to Negro stu- 
dents in fifteen cities in five states; 
at the end of a month it had reached 
thirty-three cities in eight states; and 
at the end of two months the total 
stood at sixty-eight cities in thirteen 
states and was still mounting. 

The protests in their most com- 
mon form are concerned with a 
seeming triviality—the question of 
who perches next to whom on a 
lunch-counter stool. But the real 
meaning of the protest movement 
goes deeper; it makes unmistakably 
clear that the Southern Negro’s dis- 
content is real and growing, that 
the time is rapidly approaching 
when segregation can be maintained 
only by continuous coercion and the 
intolerable social order that it would 
create. 


The Will to Believe 


Almost any segregationist worth his 
salt can produce testimony, usually 
extracted from a cook or yardman, 
that “colored folks don’t want. this 
race mixing any more than we do.” 
But the quiet, well-disciplined ranks 
of Negro youngsters seating them- 
selves at lunch counters, filing into 
segregated public libraries, or march- 
ing in eerie silence before state capi- 
tols and county courthouses offer 
a powerful rebuttal. In the face 
of it, the die-hard insistence on 
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the myth of the contented Negro 
has taken on a desperate quality. 
For example, Georgia’s Richard B. 
Russell angrily assured the United 
States Senate that the whole protest 
movement was concocted by the 
Congress of Racial Equality, a lib- 
eral organization with headquarters 
in New York. 

The most far-reaching indictment 
of all was made by Senator Rus- 
sell’s nephew-in-law, Governor Ernest 
Vandiver of Georgia, who was pro- 
voked not by a demonstration but 
by a student pronouncement entitled 
“An Appeal for Human Rights,” 
which ran in the Atlanta newspa- 
pers. Among other things, it said: 

“The time has come for the people 
of Atlanta and Georgia to take a 
good look at what is really happen- 
ing in this country, and to stop be- 
lieving those who tell us that every- 
thing is fine and equal, and that the 
Negro is happy and satisfied.” 

Governor Vandiver’s denunciation 
of this “left-wing” document was 
swift. “Obviously, it was not written 
by students,” he said; “nor, in fact, 
did it read like it was written even 
in this country.” 


ew of the more sophisticated 
defenders of the racial status quo 
have sought comfort in the fact that 
the protests have been mainly stu- 
dent affairs. “Throw the book at a 
few of them,” said one Deep South 
mayor, “and the whole thing will 
fizzle out; the grown-ups will put a 
stop to it.” 

Ironically, this official attitude has 
done more than anything else to 
assure the solidarity of young and 
old in the Negro communities. Mass 
arrests as in Nashville, tear gas as in 
Tallahassee, and student expulsions 
as in Montgomery have served only 
to unite the students and their elders 
in common defense of the right to 
protest. ; 

This is not to suggest that all 
Negro leaders view the student pro- 
test with unmixed feelings of enthusi- 
asm. Many of them regard with un- 
easiness the shift from the orderly 
arena of the court to the crowded 


and chaotic marketplace, and from 
the leadership of older and sup- 
posedly wiser heads to that of the 
young and inexperienced. For prac- 
tical purposes, however, their fears 
are probably academic. A Negro 
businessman in Atlanta spoke for 
many of his contemporaries when he 
confided: 

“If these students had consulted 
me, I'd have advised against it. Dem- 
onstrations can breed mobs, and 
boycotts can cut both ways. But 
that’s water over the dam. The 
youngsters have made their decision, 
and you’ve got to be proud of the 
way they’ve handled themselves. 
Whatever happens from now on, 
I'll back them up all the way.” 

Fortunately, what happens from 
now on need not be altogether nega- 
tive. In some parts of the South, the 
legitimacy of the students’ demands 
has been recognized by a surprising 
number of whites. In several commu- 
nities white students have either 
actively participated in the sit-ins 
or have supported them by public 
statements and editorials in campus 
newspapers. Some church groups and 
ministerial associations have also 
spoken up for desegregation of eat- 
ing places. 

Less expected, perhaps, has been 
the support of the Negro students’ 
objectives, if not always their meth- 
ods, by public officials of some South- 
ern cities. Atlanta’s Mayor William 
B. Hartsfield, in sharp contrast to 
Governor Vandiver, reacted to the 
Negro students’ appeal with the 
sensible comment that “some of 
the things expressed . . . are, after all, 
the legitimate aspirations of young 
people throughout the nation and 
the entire world.” In a growing 
number of cities—Greensboro, Dur- 
ham, Raleigh, Salisbury, Nashville, 
Knoxville, and Miami among them— 
established or specially appointed 
biracial committees are trying to 
work out changes acceptable to both 
the Negroes and the merchants. 


Blazing a Trail 


In a good many places, the press has 
taken a moderate stand on the sit- 
ins, and in some it has openly advo- 
cated desegregation of lunch coun- 
ters. The Greensboro Daily News 
commented that “the only sensible 
course is to find some way to serve 
all of those customers who want to 
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be served.” And, more recently, the 
Winston-Salem Sentinel gave one of 
its editorials the simple declarative 
heading: “When Lunch Counters 
Reopen, They Should Serve All 
Customers.” 

Most impressive of all has been 
the liberal position assumed by Gov- 
ernor LeRoy Collins of Florida. On 
March 20, Governor Collins ad- 
dressed a state-wide radio and tele- 
vision audience on the crisis gen- 
erated by the sit-in protests. He 
startled friend and foe alike, and 
broke all precedents for a South- 
ern governor, by delivering what 
amounted to an informal sermon on 
the moral indefensibility of lunch- 
counter segregation. To add to the 
general astonishment, he proposed 
to do something about it—namely, 
to appoint a biracial state commis- 
sion for mediation of this and other 
race-relations problems and to stim- 
ulate the formation of similar com- 
mittees at the community level 
throughout Florida. 

Within six days, the promised 
state commission held its first meet- 
ing. A week after that, with the 
help of two staff members assigned 
by the governor, it was setting up 
advisory panels, meeting with mer- 
chants’ associations, and promoting 
local biracial committees. The end 
results of Collins’s bold approach 
can only be guessed at. Given enough 
skill and a great deal of luck, he 
could introduce a new era of racial 
adjustment in Florida and blaze a 
trail for less adventurous political 
leaders of the South. But even if 
he achieves far less than this, he 
will have one impressive accomplish- 
ment to his credit: more than any 
other public figure, he has succeeded 
in provoking discussion of segrega- 
tion as a moral question. 

Encouraging though this develop- 
ment is, it is only a tentative note 
of hope in a regional cacophony. 
Florida is by no means typical of the 
Deep South, and even there a solu- 
tion is far from won. In the hard-core 
cities of South Carolina, Georgia, 
Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisi- 
ana, the forces of government are 
solidly arrayed against the Negro 
protest and sympathetic whites are 
keeping their feelings to themselves. 
In more moderate areas, despite the 
conscientious efforts of mayors’ com- 
mittees and many private groups, 
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only San Antonio and Galveston, 
Texas, and Jefferson City, Missouri, 
have solved the immediate problem 
before them by desegregating their 
lunch counters. 


w= LITTLE can be predicted 
with any assurance, a few pros- 
pects seem reasonably clear. One is 
that the protest movement will not 
soon die out. It has already gained 
tremendous momentum, and is still 
gaining rather than losing. It seems 


‘ equally sure, however, that the sit-ins 


will gradually be replaced by other 
forms of protest. Endless repetition 
of the lunch-counter demonstrations 
would be both sterile and dangerous, 
as some of the student spokesmen 
have acknowledged. 

There are already signs of diversi- 
fication of the protest to fit the cir- 
cumstances of different states and 
communities. In the areas where the 
police and other officials have per- 
formed fairly and impartially, the 
original character of the protest as 
an economic tug of war between the 
Negroes and the merchants can be 
expected to continue—at least until 
a settlement is reached. Morality will 
play an important part in the proc- 
ess, no doubt, but the arithmetic of 
profit and loss will be at least equal- 
ly determinative. 

The three Texas and Missouri 
cities have shown the way to a solu- 
tion in these terms, and a few others 
like Salisbury, North Carolina, are 
moving the same way. It should be 
noted, however, that the settlements 
were not effected as simple transac- 
tions between the students and the 
chain stores. Influential local citizens 
recognized the problem as the con- 
cern of the entire community and 
undertook the task of mediation in 
that spirit. In San Antonio, Galves- 
ton, and Jefferson City, religious 
leaders were the catalysts in this 
chemistry of community-wide change 
and acceptance. 

In those parts of the South where 
the powers of government have been 
used to punish and intimidate the 
demonstrators, the issue is chiefly 
between Negro citizens and the 
state. Far from stifling the protests, 
harsh police measures and vindic- 
tive prosecutions have only succeed- 
ed in deepening the resentment and 
determination of the protesters. 
There the elusive strategy of the 


boycott—or “selective buying,” as it 
is discreetly called—is already taking 
its toll. There are also indications 
of major campaigns to get Negroes 
on the voter registration lists. And 
against their familiar antagonist, the 
state, the Negroes are turning once 
again to the protection of the Four. 
teenth Amendment and the Federal 
courts. 

The right of merchants to deny 
service to Negro customers at one 
counter while serving them at .n- 
other, the right of citizens to dem- 
onstrate peaceably on private prop- 
erty open to the general public, «he 
right of the police to disperse peace- 
ful assemblies because they may pro- 
voke trouble-makers to violenc:— 
these are some of the legal questions 
with which Federal judges will be 
wrestling for months to come. 

Thurgood Marshall, chief counsel 
of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People, 
rallied his corps of lawyers, sixty 
strong, at a recent meeting in Wash- 
ington and devised strategy for the 
new legal battle. For the past six 
years, Mr. Marshall and his col- 
leagues have been arguing school 
segregation cases with the law of the 
land firmly settled in their favor. 
Now they will be fighting once again 
on new and uncertain ground, 
against what many consider unfa- 
vorable odds. 


—o the outcome of the eco- 
nomic struggles and the court 
battles, the most enduring results of 
the current protests may well be in 
the realm of attitudes. The white 
South has been put on notice as 
never before that Southern Negroes 
intend to be rid of segregation, and 
more whites are recognizing the jus- 
tice of that demand. On the other 
hand, Negroes have learned from the 
example of their young people that 
their capacity and resources for pro- 
test are far greater than they had 
supposed. The effects of this new 
morale will be felt in every area of 
Southern life—and perhaps in thie 
rest of the nation. 

The first few months of 1960 may 
well be recorded in the annals of 
civil rights not because Congress 
agonizingly passed another voting 
bill but because four college fresh 
men ordered a cup of coffee in a 
five-and-ten-cent store. 
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De Gaulle: The West 


Finds a Spokesman 


EDMOND TAYLOR 


PARIS 
A RECENT CARTOON in the anti- 
Gaullist weekly L’Express calls 
attention in a biased but not wholly 
inapt way to the evolution that 
seems to be taking place in General 
de Gaulle’s concept of his own role 
in history. The general, as: depicted 
by the caricaturist Jean Effel, is 
standing in a room decorated with 
photographs of Khrushchev, Queen 
Elizabeth, and Ike, packing his valise 
for Ottawa while Premier Michel 
Debré vainly tries to interest him in 
a briefcase stuffed with documents 
labeled “Algeria,” “Farm Problem,” 
etc. The caption reads: “Can’t you 
see I don’t have any time to waste on 
your Franco-French affairs?” 

No doubt it is unfair to accuse 
de Gaulle of neglecting France’s 
purely domestic problems, but in 
the last few weeks his preoccupation 
with diplomatic ones has fascinated 
even those observers who are aware 
of the great importance he always 
attaches to foreign affairs. The 
preparation of this month’s summit 
conference—including Khrushchev’s 
visit here and the general’s own 
strenuous program of consultations 
and ceremonial in Britain, Canada, 
and the United States—especially 
has absorbed his energies. Every 
gesture seems to have been carefully 
thought out in advance, and every 
line of every speech, toast, and 
simple greeting has been written 
down by de Gaulle in longhand, 
deeply reflected upon, and then 
painstakingly revised before being 
committed to memory for apparent- 
ly impromptu delivery. The very 
density and resonance of his latest 
public utterances—at moments sur- 
passing in majesty if not in clarity 
his own high standard in his mem- 
dirs—are intensely significant. By 
thus cailing back to duty, in the 
context of a meeting at the summit, 
the foremost French historian of 
grandeur, de Gaulle in his official 
capacity as a maker of history 
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clearly indicates the scope and 
temper of the part he expects to 
play on the world stage. 

Of course the general has stood 
in the international spotlight be- 
fore, but up to the present his con- 
cept of the national interest has con- 
fined him largely to the role of a 
rasping, intransigent advocate for 
French prestige and prerogatives in 
the counsels of the western alliance. 
Now, thanks to a tenacious and 
adroit diplomacy, he has won back 
for France the minimal attributes of 
great-power status. The danger that 
Britain and the United States might 





join with the Communist adversary 
in a common front to impose their 
will on France with respect to Al- 
geria or to ban the development of 
a French atomic deterrent has not 
vanished completely. If it should 
materialize, no doubt de Gaulle’s 
reaction would equal his most vio- 
lent outbursts in the past. But today 
the possibility seems remote, and for 
the first time since the Liberation 
the general is free to assign himself 
a broader, more glamorous mission 
than the defense of narrowly na- 
tionalistic objectives. For the same 
reason he can afford to exhibit a 


new, less rigid and more human 
public personality that enhances 
the regal manner that so impressed 
the British crowds. (“Did you come 
to see the Queen—or the King?,” the 
London correspondent of Le Monde 
overheard one departing guest at 
de Gaulle’s embassy reception ask 
another.) 

France was ready to take part in 
the summit conference with reasoned 
hope, the general said in the great 
Westminster Hall speech that was 
the climax of his London visit, but 
with “deep awareness of all that is 
at stake” and “without presump- 
tion.” “Presumption” is a feeble 
translation of the colorful “outrecui- 
dance,” whose multiple connotations 
de Gaulle purposely underscored in 
his delivery. It has overtones of 
arrogance, of self-glorification, and 
of extravagant striving for a posi- 
tion above one’s proper rank. In 
short, in sums up nearly everything 
that the Foreign Office and the State 
Department used to think—and say 
—about de Gaulle. 


Sober and Magnificent 

The zest with which the general 
has been throwing himself into the 
preparation of the summit and the 
sober magnificence of his recent 
public addresses suggest that he 
sees a unique opportunity to achieve 
more grandeur for France and new 
gloire for himself by asserting French 
diplomatic leadership at what he 
considers a turning point in modern 
history. He has moved quietly, pru- 
dently, “without presumption,” into 
the place left vacant by America’s 
lack of leadership. 

By insisting last fall that the 
summit be postponed until the 
fumes of the Camp David spirit had 
worked out of the western diplo- 
matic blood stream, and later by 
warning both his allies and Khru- 
shchev that France would veto any 
concessions on Berlin, de Gaulle 
made a contribution to the preserva- 
tion of the Atlantic Alliance, and 
even to the western tactical position 
at the Paris conference. 

In London the general attempted— 
and may have achieved—a more posi- 
tive and even more far-reaching con- 
tribution to the western cause; he 
closed the fissure which the earlie 
shortsightedness of both French and 
British policy, along with Washing- 
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ton’s one-dimensional enthusiasm 
for “Little Europe,” had opened be- 
tween Britain and its Continental 
allies. With a deftness and tact 
that surprised even his admirers, 
de Gaulle applied balm to the 
stupid, dangerously inflamed quarrel 
between Bonn and London, and at 
least momentarily convinced his 
hosts that the Common Market is 
not a Continental coalition against 
Britain. He even appears to have 
satisfied them that France’s develop- 


ing partnership with West Germany . 


is neither politically nor economical- 
ly incompatible with a resurrection 
of the Entente Cordiale. 


I GENERAL DE GAULLE’s eyes, the 
summit meeting this month is 
merely the prologue to a period of 
intense international activity that 
may last for months or even years. 
It is only when one realizes the 
dramatic character that the general 
attributes to this new phase of post- 
war history that the implications of 
the role he hopes to fill become en- 
tirely apparent. In practically every 
speech he has delivered in the last 
two months he has iaid stress on the 
knife-edge balance between hope 
and peril that he believes character- 
izes the present world situation. 
Humanity, the genera! thinks, is ap- 
proaching one of the decisive water- 
sheds of history—not merely in this 
decade but probably in the next 
year, possibly in this month. Destiny, 
he said in his Westminster speech, 
seems to be hovering in its choice 
“between peace and vast misfor- 
tunes.” 

In Washington he used the lumi- 
nous clarity of his style to emphasize 
two main themes, The major re- 
sponsibility for the future still lies 
on “the nations who have been the 
creators and who remain the bearers 
of modern civilization. This means 
all Europe and America, her daugh- 
ter. To be sure, the fate of the uni- 
verse has at other times depended 
on peoples of other regions. It may 
happen that, in the future, such 
might become the case again. But, 
today, the destiny of our human race 
depends upon the states of the old 
and the new world. Let them be 
agreed and no one will ignore them.” 
Once more he reminded the Rus- 
sians that they belong to the West. 
He made clear that any possibility 
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of agreement between East and West 
depends on “some equilibrium be- 
tween those two zones which are 
comparable, both in populations and 
resources. . . . Federal Germany is 
rendering the greatest possible serv- 
ice to coexistence by incorporating 
itself as it does into Western Eu- 
rope.” 

In both the West and in the Com- 
munist bloc, de Gaulle is reported 
to believe, disruptive forces are near- 
ing the breaking point. A seemingly 
minor tactical defeat for the Atlantic 
Alliance might precipitate its disin- 
tegration and assure the triumph of 
the most irresponsible, aggressive 


faction in the eastern camp. Con- 
versely, an East-West accord, how- 
ever modest, that did not imply any 
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weakening of the western position 
could lead to the breaking of the 
Moscow-Peking axis and a basic re- 
orientation of Soviet foreign policy 
toward bona fide coexistence. If he 
is right, then the impending world 
crisis is obviously made for him, the 
crisis leader par excellence. 

Even if events should ripen less 
dramatically than he expects, de 
Gaulle is said to believe that the 
summit conference and the various 
negotiations that may spring from it 
offer a great opportunity for bold, 
imaginative, and vigorous western 
diplomacy. He opposes any conces- 
sions on Germany—in fact, he con- 
siders it unwise to put any questions 
about Germany on the conference 
agenda—but he does not think the 
West should content itself with dig- 
ging in behind a purely defensive 
position. As far as the general him- 
self is concerned, he expects to take 
the initiative both in the field of 
nuclear disarmament—where France 
has nothing to lose—and in the more 
fascinating if controversial field of 
East-West aid to underdeveloped 
countries. This last is possibly the 
most explosive item that the confer- 
ence could discuss—its ultimate im- 
plications may even include some 
delimitation of spheres of influence 
and the setting up of a four-power 


directorate outside the U.N.—but the 
French consider that in the long 
view it is also one of the most prom. 
ising. Almost certainly the general 
has some specific projects up his 
sleeve in regard to both aid and 
disarmament that will startle the 
West as well as the East. 


The Heroic Virtues 


De Gaulle has little faith, however, 
either in rigid geopolitical doctrines 
or in gimmick diplomacy. He has 
no secret formula for solving the 
problems of the universe, but a rea- 
soned conviction that in the present 
historic context the human fac‘or 
has recovered some of the signifi 
cance in world affairs that it had 
in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. 

To the degree that this theory is 
sound, de Gaulle should have no <if- 
ficulty in playing a star role at the 
summit. Though he will be the onl 
national leader at the conference 
table who still has no stockpile of 
nuclear weapons and no missiles ‘or 
delivering them, the general unques. 
tionably outshines all his partners in 
prestige, in character, and in pro- 
fundity of mind. He is probably the 
master psychological strategist ol 
our age. He also has the important 
advantage, shared by few world lead- 
ers, of being an accomplished if self- 
trained historian who combines the 
sensitive intuitions of the literary 
artist with a vast general culture. 
“There has never been an illustrious 
captain,” de Gaulle himself once 
wrote, “who did not cherish and ap- 
preciate the heritage of the human 
mind. Underneath Alexander’s vic- 
tories one always comes upon Aris 
totle.” 

De Gaulle attaches particular im- 
portance to analyzing the errors of 
political and military leadership in 
the recent past so as to learn from 
them. Much of his self-imposed exile 
at Colombey-les-Deux-Eglises — was 
spent poring over the memoirs and 
state papers of leaders in the Second 
World War with this aim in mind. 
There are, of course, notable gaps 
in the general’s culture, particularly 
in the fields of economics and mod- 
ern political science. His basic out- 
look on life remains archaic, though 
that is sometimes more of a help than 
a handicap in coping with the 
contemporary world. General le 
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Gaulle’s single-minded dedication to 
the cause of French grandeur at least 
has the advantage of giving a con- 
tinuity and coherence to his foreign 
policy that is absent in that of most 
contemporary democracies. Having 
in final analysis only one goal—the 
restoration of France’s greatness— 
de Gaulle seldom yields to the temp- 
tation that besets our diplomats of 
confusing ends and means. Perhaps, 
too, his cultivation of the heroic vir- 
tues, like his anachronistic nobility 
of style and person, appeals to a 
wide reaction against the current 
western tendency toward slackness 
of soul as well as of speech. 


[’ IS AT HOME, in dealing—or in 
(ailing to deal—with those modest 
“Franco-French” problems for which 
he has recently had too little time, 
that the limitations of his leadership 
show up most sharply. The present 
anti-Gaullist agitation among polit- 
ical circles both of the Right and of 
the Left is no immediate threat to 
him. At worst, it might force him to 
change premiers sooner than he had 
planned. But in trying simultaneous- 
ly to be an impartial umpire be- 
tween parties and the de facto chief 
of government, General de Gaulle 
has fallen between two stools. His 
authority, at its peak just after his 
suppression of the Algiers insurrec- 
tion in January and still tremendous, 
is undergoing a steady erosion, and 
at the same time his executive poli- 
cies are all too frequently distorted 
in implementation—or are simply not 
implemented at all. The political 
institutions of the Fifth Republic 
that the general founded clearly are 
not functioning as they should, and 
de Gaulle does not seem to know 
how to put them right. If the war in 
Algeria continues to drag on, France 
may resume the drift toward social 
and political chaos that he halted 
in 1958, thus shattering all his dreams 
—the modest as well as the grandiose 
ones, those of success at home and 
those of triumph abroad. 

The outlook, as tragic for the 
whole West as for France and for 
de Gaulle, would seem grimmer than 


| it is if the general did not possess 


a faculty that neutralizes almost any 
weakness—the ability to learn from 
mistakes. Few public figures in the 
modern world have demonstrated it 
to a greater degree. 
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This Is East Germany 


GEORGE BAILEY 


BERLIN 
|< ponmee the last few years, some 
people say, there has been a 
striking progress in the economy of 
East Germany and the general stand- 
ard of living has markedly im- 
proved. But according to others, 
East Germany as a whole is worse 
off than ever before, and the prog- 
ress that has been made in a few 
fields has been more than offset by 
staggering setbacks in others—most 
of all in agriculture. 

The strange part of the story is 
that there is some truth in both ap- 
praisals. East Germany is no longer 
a penitential colony in which the in- 
mates eke out a living while the 
product of their labor goes to the 
master power in the form of repara- 





tions. East Germany has been made 
an integral part of the economy of 
the Communist bloc. Within this 
economy, through a sort of division 
of labor, East Germany has been 
assigned some highly specialized 
functions. It has become the machine 
shop ol the Soviet empire, and quite 
possibly its production of precision 
machinery already surpasses that of 
the Soviet Union. The spotty system 
of selection and concentration has 
been applied to the production of 
a number of goods. To maintain this 
system Soviet Russia has entered 


upon a_ broad program of sub- 
sidies and has thereby contributed 
to an ever-increasing disequilibrium 
between the developed and the un- 
derdeveloped sectors of the East Ger- 
man economy. This uneven struc- 
ture has been imposed on a working 
population whose indifference is so 
pervasive that it corrodes the foun- 
dations of the entire structure, which 
is crumbling as it rises. The result 
is organized chaos. 


= E, a good many East German 
workers take pride in the coun- 
try’s industrial accomplishments. 
This is explained as the pride of the 
prisoner in achieving anything at 
all in the face of enormous difficul- 
ties. The workers know that they are 
indispensable to their masters. Some 
East Germans call this “the River 
Kwai spirit.” 

The East German labor force, par- 
ticularly the industrial elite, has 
been given the right to criticize as 
long as the criticism is “to the 
point,” i.e., how to increase pro- 
duction without overthrowing the 
régime. The régime has solicited 
criticism and has organized prize 
contests for the best suggestions for 
innovations, labor-saving devices, 
and the like. The workers have been 
using the right to criticize as well as 
they could and have not shied away 
from making occasional demands for 
improved conditions. But the régime 
is already counteracting this tend- 
ency and is trying to cut the work- 
ers down to manageable size. It does 
not quite know how to do this, since 
it has not forgotten that the labor 
elite sparked and fought the revolt 
of June 17, 1953. 

The workers know that the res- 
ervoir of East German manpower is 
nearly exhausted. The régime has 
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had to take measures to meet the 
situation. It has been forced to in- 
troduce automation on a large scale 
and rationalize a large number of 
plants. But, once again, this has 
simply accentuated the difference 
between the privileged and the un- 
derprivileged sectors of the economy. 
In the search for manpower the 
régime has tried to bolster ideolog- 
ical discipline, while at the same 
time calling for criticism that it 
could not tolerate. 

Last year saw a sharp rise in the 
number of arraignments and convic- 
tions on charges of “propaganda 
endangering the state,” “provoca- 
tion,” and “defamation of the state.” 
In April, five mistakenly emboldened 
students of the Technische Hoch- 
schule in Dresden were sentenced to 
a total of thirty-seven years and six 
months for conspiracy to overthrow 
the state. An East German univer- 
sity graduate who was recently proc- 
essed through the West Berlin ref- 
ugee camp put his finger on the 
trouble: “The one mistake the party 
made was that it taught me to think. 
Once I began to think, I could no 
longer be a convinced member of 
the party.” 

The flow of refugees continued to 
be heavy throughout last year and 
has swollen to record heights during 
the first few months of this year. 
Among the people who are “going 
West” there are some whose skills 
are desperately needed by the Com- 
munist government and whose de- 
fection is bitterly resented. The 
régime will do almost anything to 
prevent a doctor from “going West.” 
Party functionaries have sought out 
doctors just arrived in West Berlin 
refugee camps and begged them to 
return. One East Berlin physician 
who decided to take up residence in 
West Berlin was told he would not 
be allowed to go. He defied the 
authorities, departed, and left his 
new address. Three days later a 
moving van brought him his house- 
hold effects from East Berlin together 
with a fervent plea that he keep on 
practicing there. 

The anguished attempts by the 
East German government to prevent 
loss of manpower through migration 
to the West was twenty-five per cent 
more effective in 1959 than in 1958, 
but the total—about 150,000, or a 
daily average of four hundred—was 
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still disastrously high, particularly 
considering the large number of pro- 
fessional men, technicians, and stu- 
dents involved. 

The manpower difficulty that the 
Communist Germans face is also 
aggravated by the impact of the 
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Second World War on the popu- 
lation. Between the ages of thirty 
and fifty there are half again as 
many women as men in East Ger- 
many. This so-called “childless gen- 
eration” is reflected in the rapidly 
decreasing number of school gradu- 
ates in the country—in 1955, 358,000 
were graduated; in 1957, 241,000; 
and this year, according to the esti- 
mates of the East German State 
Planning Commission, it will be a 
mere 150,000. At present 64.8 per 
cent of the population is either too 
old or too young to work. The 
Planning Commission reckons that 
in the next five years the percentage 
will have risen to over seventy-five. 
In 1965, the East German labor 
force will have decreased by approxi- 
mately 600,000 workers. 


Russia Foots the Bill 


East Germany is too poor and too 
dispirited to provide from its own 
resources the capital investment it 
needs to keep production increasing 
at the pace the Russians have de- 
creed. Hence the Russians must foot 
a large part of the bill. The current 
Seven-Year Plan prescribes an 
eighty-eight per cent increase in in- 
dustrial production over 1958, or 
an annual increase of from nine to 
ten per cent. It also prescribes the 
investment of about thirty-five per 





cent of the gross national product 
per annum. But East Germany could 
not possibly do this by itself withou 
reducing the workers’ wages. 

East Germany must produce at 
a loss some of the products it 
exports. In order to render the 
Wartburg automobile competitive, 
for example, the régime dumps it 
on western markets at from 2,000 to 
3,000 Eastmarks ($100-$150) less 
than the production cost per car. 
Similarly, since the quality of the 
cameras and other precision insiru- 
ments produced by the Zeiss works 
of Jena is still markedly inferior by 
world standards, stiff subsidies are 
necessary to make them cheap 
enough to attract buyers. 

It must also try to make life 
pleasant for the East German con- 
sumers if the recent record of com- 
parative improvement of their lot is 
to be maintained. The rulers’ over- 
riding goal is to provide the Ger- 
man People’s Republic with as con- 
vincing a semblance as possible of 
economic viability so as to win 
diplomatic recognition by western 
and non-Communist nations. 


HE INNER WEAKNESS of the econ- 

omy could never be cured by 
operating on it as a whole; hence 
the deliberate policy of the leaders, 
both in Moscow and in Pankow, to 
concentrate their efforts on a few 
selected sectors. 

There are four main areas de. 
liberately neglected in the East Ger 
man economy. All four affect—and 
hurt—the consumer. The first is 
housing construction: from January 
to June of 1958, 20,000 housing units 
were constructed in all of East Ger- 
many; during 1958 the same num- 
ber of units were constructed in 
West Berlin alone. The second is 
transportation: when the party boss, 
Walter Ulbricht, promised that East 
Germany would better West Ger- 
many’s living standard by 1961, he 
specifically excluded the entire ficld 
of automotive production. The last 
two areas deliberately neglected are 
furniture and spare parts: if a caf 
or a household appliance breaks 
down, it is virtually impossible to 
have it repaired. 

Industrially the most worrisone 
of all shortages is electrical power. 
This is a field where the régime 
has never been able to meet the 
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planned quota—despite the existence 
of such grandiose sources of power 
as the Black Pump near Stalinstadt 
and the electrical works in Liibbe- 
nau. This failure may reflect the 
extravagance of quotas rather than 
the inability of industry to meet 
them. But the unfulfilled quotas ac- 
cumulate inexorably from year to 
year. As a consequence, present plans 
are a jungle of improvised adapta- 
tions and revisions. 


Once More No Butter 


There is one field in the economy 
where for ideological reasons the 
régime has been compelled to hold 
undeviatingly to its Communist line. 
This is precisely the sector that most 
vitally affects the citizen’s daily life. 
The major difficulty for every Com- 
munist régime has been the manage- 
ment of argricultural production. 
East Germany, far from being an ex- 
ception, offers a classical example of 
how collectivization of agriculture 
and food shortages go together. 

In the spring of 1958 the East 
German régime had enough confi- 
dence to abolish food rationing. By 
midsummer of 1959, milk produc- 
tion in East Germany had sunk so 
low that it could no longer be of- 
fered for free sale (a particularly 
embarrassing development, since 
one of the arguments advanced by 
the Communists to support their 
demand for a “free city” of West 
Berlin was that the Potsdam area 
was the “natural milkshed” of the 
former capital). By September but- 
ter had become scarce; in October 
it disappeared altogether from the 
shelves of the state food stores. By 
December the average East German 
citizen was fortunate to receive one 
egg a month. In East Berlin, the 
“showcase” of East Germany, a bot- 
tle of milk had become a collector's 
item. Instead one sometimes saw 
small stacks of canned ‘condensed 
milk from the Soviet Republic of 
Latvia. 

But the food crisis is by no means 
confined to dairy products and 
eggs. Fresh meat—especially beet and 
veal—and even canned meat and 
Sausages are scarce. Recently fruit 
and vegetables, canned and fresh, 
have been placed on the critical list. 

As the crisis approached its peak 
at the end of last year, a great 
many customers panicked and_ be- 
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gan hoarding staples such as pota- 
toes and flour that would other- 
wise not have been threatened with 
depletion. The government faced 
the dilemma of having to reintro- 
duce rationing without appearing to 
do so. (The reissue of ration cou- 
pons would have been an unthink- 
able open admission of failure.) 
Concealed rationing was accom- 
plished by requiring all state food 
stores and their branches and affii- 
ates to register every purchase of 
critically scarce items and so keep 
a check on the consumer. By these 
devious means, butter is rationed— 
when there is any to be rationed— 
at one quarter pound per _per- 
son per week, and eggs at three 
per month, while fresh milk is re- 
stricted to expectant and nursing 
mothers. Potatoes can be purchased 
only on evidence of a “potato pass” 
that entitles the customer to buy 140 
kilograms (about 300 pounds) over 
the ten-month period from Septem- 
ber 1, 1959 to June 30, 1960. Scarcity 
rations itself. The East German 
housewife buys what there is to buy 
and arranges her meals accordingly. 


The Doomed Horse 


The most revolutionary measure to 
date was the introduction in mid- 
1959 of the “pony bar,” as restaurants 





with a menu made up exclusively of 


horse-meat dishes are sometimes 
called. More than ten thousand 
horses were slaughtered in East 


Germany in the past year. This 
measure is calculated not only to 
help make up for the lack of fresh 
meat but also to diminish the num- 





ber of “hay burners” and conserve 
fodder, the most critically scarce 
item of all. Fodder has long since 
been rationed in East Germany on 
the basis of the strictest priority. 
So great is the thirst for milk that 
Communist authorities see and pub- 
licly hail the mirage of a twenty-gal- 
lon can of milk in every bale of hay. 
“The Red Flag is on the moon,” 
runs an East German joke, “and we 
have no milk. Our dairy problem 
will be solved when Soviet scientists 
discover a way of milking the moon 
calf.” 

The prospect of thousands of 
gallons of milk being poured down 
the throats of horses was too much. 
A double-pronged propaganda cam- 
paign was initiated, slandering the 
horse (“a parasite; it works only 
half the year and eats all the time”) 
on the one hand, and praising herse 
meat as a_ nutritious delicacy 
(“Connoisseurs Prefer Horse Meat’’) 
on the other. Some of the East Ger 
man publicity designed to promote 
the consumption of horse meat is 
suspiciously facetious: mention is 
made of “stallion steak,” “foal fil- 
let,” “whippletree venison,” and 
“goulash direct from the harness.” 
Despite such efforts, the pony bar 
has still not caught on with the 
Fast German public. 

By slaughtering horses the régime 
sought to force the independent 
farmer, the so-called “free peasant,” 
to rely on tractors. Tractors are con- 
trolled—through the collective farms 
and the machine tractor stations—ex- 
clusively by the state. The measure 
thus provided an effective lever for 
forcing the independent fatmer into 
the collective. 


In Preparation for the Summit 

Even though the intensive collectiv- 
ization of agriculture between 1952 
and 1958 had all but ruined the 
East German farm economy (more 
than 120,000 farmers fled to West 
Germany during the period), Ul- 
bricht stubbornly continued his at- 
tempt to solve agricultural problems 
by ideology. During 1958 and 1959 
an additional eighteen per cent of 
East German farm land was brought 
under the control of the kolkhozes. 
The East German agricultural econ- 
omy could not be left half slave and 
half free. The régime could not tol- 
erate the free sector, for the collec- 
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tive farms could not stand the com- 
petition of those privately owned. 

The great majority of East Ger- 
man farmers, who had steadfastly re- 
fused to join the collectives, were 
made up of the so-called “old peas- 
ants,” people whose farms had been 
in their families for generations. All 
other measures having failed, the 
only course left to the régime was 
coercion, although the party, in the 
December session of the Central 
Committee, had been given a most 
explicit warning to go slow. The rea- 
son for the warning was that farmers 
forced into collectives had proved to 
be liabilities, whereas the “old peas- 
ant” farms were models of efficiency. 
Their quotas were always filled, their 
taxes punctually paid. But Walter 
Ulbricht’s all-out drive to collectivize 
agriculture had to be carried to its 
conclusion irrespective of what might 
happen to food production. 

In order to man farms that were 
deserted as the result of collectiviza- 
tion, Ulbricht shifted nonessential 
city workers to the country. The re- 
sult proved to be appalling malad- 
ministration in virtually every 
branch of agriculture. Livestock 
was hard hit: thousands of beef and 
dairy cattle died of exposure in con- 
sequence of the “open stall” plan 
(designed to save building materials 
and barn space) or from sheer neg- 
lect. Poultry suffered a similar fate. 


_ THE Ulbricht régime could 
not and did not retreat. On 
April 15 the completion of land col- 
lectivization in East Germany was 
solemnly announced by the East 
German press as “a milestone on the 
road toward Communism.” Thus 
East Germany, alone among Euro- 
pean countries outside the Soviet 
Union, has achieved total collectivi- 
zation of the land. The grueling 
three months’ effort to do this has 
caused three thousand farmers and 
their families to take the road to free 
Berlin or free Germany. Over the 
Easter weekend alone, more than 
sixty-five hundred refugees left East 
Germany. 

The epitaph to this latest Com- 
munist victory is to be found in 
a statement by Walter Ulbricht: 
“Our success will show the West on 
the eve of the summit conference 
that the entire population is united 
behind us and our policy of peace.” 
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A Monument for F.D.R. 


ALBERT BUSH-BROWN 


| Fears GREAT ARTISTS and great 
patrons, a nation may flounder 
in fatted prosperity, but it cannot 
hymn its heroes or long remember 
the battles it fought. That a national 
will needs memory, that memory in 
turn needs art, Americans have long 
believed. Washington itself occasion- 
ally speaks majestically, nowhere 
better than on the long axis from the 
Capitol through the Washington 
Monument to the figure of Lincoln 
enshrined on the shore of the Po- 
tomac. The current competition for 
a memorial to F.D.R. in Washing- 
ton, whose final result will be an- 
nounced in December, offers modern 
artists a challenge to speak nobly of 
renewed faith in American ideals. 

The challenge has been greeted 
lightly, even derisively, by many 
able artists. Their posture might 
readily be dismissed as mere indiffer- 
ence to contests for talent these days 
when art galleries sell almost any- 
thing and the vacuous halls of com- 
merce scream for decoration. Un- 
happily, their responses cut deeper, 
revealing the dilemma of artists in a 
prodigal, often hedonist and unil- 
lusioned America which some artists 
occasionally protest but more merely 
reflect and exploit. 

The competition has a single, de- 
ceptively simple requirement: that 
the essential Roosevelt be commem- 
orated by a memorial in West Poto- 
mac Park, between the Lincoln and 
Jefferson Memorials. Nothing is said 
about how this should be done, and 
the competitor has complete freedom 
to interpret the theme. What in this 


complex man was truly essential? 
How should it be expressed? Whaat 
will stand well on a difficult site, the 
featureless, trafficridden southwest 
quadrant left by formidable axes; 
what will survive the powerful mon- 
uments to Lincoln, Washington, and 
Jefferson? Moreover, what is meant 
by the request for any appropriate 
form, provided it be harmonious in 
design with its classical neighbors? 
And, not least troublesome, can a 
memorial say anything about the 
man’s beliefs, his warmth for people, 
his courage, his sense of destiny, his 
code of generosity, his faith in the 
unity of mankind? Not since the 
1920’s have artists faced as difficult a 
problem. 


He MUCH SIMPLER it all seemed 
then: A generation ago, archi- 
tects would have used the language 
of Athens or Rome, and, in the 
tradition of Botticelli, painters would 
have offered Mars laying aside his 
armor and touching the flank of 
Venus to suggest that war’s turmoil 
was over and peace had arrived in 
the land. But now the gods are 
dead, dead long before our symbols 
acknowledged their passing. Grand- 
fathers refuse to believe this. My 
own long looked down upon me 
from my grandmother’s portrait of 
him: a sculptor, he was shown in his 
smock, seated, holding modeling 
tools I knew had sculpted equestrian 
generals at Valley Forge and Gettys- 
burg and busts of Lincoln, Wilson, 
and Justinian. Behind his chair in 
the portrait stood a small model for 
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a figure he regarded as his supreme 
effort, “Liberty Bringing Peace to 
the World.” Recalling that angelic 
spirit, the way she alighted with her 
wreath, I cannot but wonder at 
grandfathers who knew what Liberty 
looked like and were certain she had 
a pacific sequitur. Obviously the 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt Memo- 
rial Competition summons no ready 
symbol, rallies artists to no easy 
siogan. 

Dead though the old symbol is, 
the big classic temple sheltering 
silent inscriptions, a sculptural por- 
trait, and pale allegorical paintings 
remains the image of a memorial for 
most of the American public, in- 
cluding Congress. One more such 
Golden Calf raised to Roosevelt 
would be a national disaster. No 
classic building, nor indeed any 
building, can be made to stand be- 
tween the Jefferson and Lincoln 
Memorials without interefering with 
them and disturbing the vistas from 
the Washington Monument. And, 
beyond the demands made by the 
site, American society clamors for its 
own stimulants, the rhetoric of in- 
spiration, the message of discontent, 
not classical soporifics. To speak of 
man today, our symbols must be 
fashioned out of our elemental in- 
sight into earth, fire, water, and air; 
they stand an excellent chance to do 
so if official patronage will only te- 
frain from insisting upon the col- 
umns, obelisks, and spires of yester- 
day—but little recent evidence sug- 
gests that the public and Con- 
gress, who must finance F.D.R.’s 
monument, are eager to allow the 
art of our times to shape an environ- 
ment expressive of modern science 
and humanism. 


pene however hopefully we 

watch the stages of the competi- 
tion, it is difficult to suppress our 
trepidation. Some young artists, 








whom competitions are expected to 
discover, may remain indifferent. A 
Boston sculptor, unvexed, shrugs the 
whole challenge aside: “I’m feeling 
very un-Roosevelt—not pro, not anti, 
just un.” New Yorkers and Chica- 
goans are making nobler starts: 
momentarily, their imaginations race 
through the vocabulary of modern 
form, seeking a conoid or paraboloid 
to drop among the classic giants on 
the landscape. Unable to deliver a 
shape not already defiled by tawdry 
uses, they dream of restful gardens 
and dashing fountains, surely a 
statue, and perhaps a_ pedestrian 
path fashioned as a political way-of- 
the-cross with inscriptions of the 
Four Freedoms and Fireside Chats; 
or, on a modern note, beacons and 
chimes and pyrotechnic, chromatic 
chords to ruffle the night. As the 
magic lights and sounds subside, they 
give way to humor: a cigarette hold- 
er tilted jauntily at the sky; Fala, 
ears cocked at the loud-speaker on 
the White House hearth; a restroom, 
the Jefferson Memorial—Wright said 
it was that!—with the Roosevelt 
Memorial Restaurant attached and 
a sign, “Caterers to Royalty, Hot 
Dogs Our Specialty.” Such cartoons, 
the banter of the drafting-room, are 
not intended to be blasphemous; 
they are the tension-breaking release 
for energies not yet focussed on a 
viable theme. 

The false starts, the hesitancies, the 
humor do not proceed from dissatis- 
faction with the competition’s spon- 





soring commission, which is estim- 
able, nor with the constituency of 
the jury for awards, who, in this 
instance, are known to aim at qual- 
ity. Rather, the artist is suspicious 
of American taste, he is uncertain of 
Roosevelt’s meaning, and he is baffled 
by unsolved problems within his own 
art. 

The most recent evidence of na- 
tional memorial taste, the Taft caril- 
lon beside the Capitol, fails to 
hearten the artist who relishes the 
beautiful natural geometries mod- 
ern science discloses, who cherishes 
fine proportions and scale. It seems 
to be the latest banality in a line 
leading backward through General 
Grant’s Tomb at New York to 
Greenough’s statue of Washington; 
an enthroned Roman god, that once 
occupied the Capitol but now, merc- 
ifully, presides over a lesser room 
in the Smithsonian. At Kansas City, 
the colossal Liberty Memorial leaves 
us unimpressed save by the enormity 
of walls and stairs. No artist can fail 
to wonder at a people who carve 
Presidents’ heads on Mt. Rushmore 
and stamp the Lord’s Prayer on the 
backs of carnival pennies. 

Nor, seeking happier evidence, 
can the artist sense a nation that 
endows the reverable with perma- 
nence. The senescent appliance, the 
obsolete die, the oscillating fashion 
in automobiles and haberdashery are 
tokens of a Kleenex civilization that 
uses and discards. Enormous talent 
is expended upon transitory spec- 
tacles with messages seldom worth 
televising more than once. Even the 
benevolent art occasioned by the 
private corporation’s marriage with 
advertising does not often provide 
permanent, fine spaces; rather, from 
its entrance lobby to its warren of 
jumbled rooms behind each recep- 
tionist, the new office building is a 
house of cards with flimsy, disman- 
tleable partitions, waiting to be swept_ 
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away and rearranged for tomorrow’s 
occupant if he will pay more for 
each square foot. The real pay-off, 
ironically, comes in Washington it- 
self, indeed on the site now proposed 
for the new Memorial, where ugly 
office buildings, labeled ‘“Tempo- 
rary,” have defaced the Mall since 
the First World War. 


| apne architects have seen 
some of their finest heirlooms 


disappear. True, we occasionally re- 


call our past: we prop up a log cabin, 
repoint the bricks of the Moravian 
Village at Winston-Salem, and re- 
build a Williamsburg that never 
existed. But those reminiscences are 
seldom memorable for their quality 
as form. Having originally built 
ephemerally and banally for nascent 
institutions, having continued on the 
frontiers to erect the expedient to 
house the exigent, we do not find 
our monuments in fine buildings 
whose meaning has slowly sunk into 
the national conscience. We pull 
them out of thin air, setting what 
we value high upon pedestals un- 
swept by the tides of change and 
thus remote from the life we lead. 
But even when we do try to ab- 
solve our national sin by awarding 
permanence to a few transcendent 
ideas, public patrons of the arts 
show little understanding of quality. 
So flagrantly confused is Washing- 
ton on this matter that the monu- 
ment to Iwo Jima was aimed at 
faithfully reproducing a scene that 
was superbly stirring as a_photo- 
graph but lamentably vulgar as a 
colossus. Art in our day does not 
seem to survive Federal patronage, 
and if the list of our commendable 
embassies and exhibitions overseas 
now testifies to the high talents in 
America, the list of failures at home 
is the more disappointing. Fine 
artists and architects throughout the 
country still smart from the blows 
they received at the hands of a Con- 
gress or Federal commission in- 
tent upon matching amateur taste 
against the prize-winning design for 
the Smithsonian Institution (re- 
jected), the professional advice not 
to move the East Front of the Cap- 
itol (rejected), the brilliant Chapel 
for the Air Force Academy (accepted 
but after prolonged controversy). 
Meanwhile Pentagons and Taft 
Memorials and a_ hybrid classic 
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Smithsonian slipped easily into the 
Washington scene, as though quality 
were a function of style, a hallmark 
especially of classic style. 

But if the style of the new memo. 
rial is expected to harmonize with 
that of its classic neighbors, then 
truly the competition is lost, as we 
learn on every college campus where 
mistaken ideas of coherence among 
buildings force modern architects to 
simulate some Gothic Old Main or 
Founder's Hall. Coherence is a func. 
tion of balances, rhythms, propor- 
tions, scales—composition, in short, 


in whatever style. Style is society's 
language of mass and plane and 
space as current beliefs and current 
technology shape them. If we seek to 
be represented by quality, we must 
now encourage artists to compose 
skillfully in today’s language. Un- 
fortunately, that condition for great 
art has already suffered, for, how- 


ever its jury may interpret “har- J 


mony,” the new competition is open 
only to Americans, therefore to a 
search not for quality unqualified, 
but for American ideas and, we sus- 
pect, for an “American” style which, 
in spite of the awards the excellent 
jury may make, may still result in 
one more mute, classical monument. 


ne POSSIBILITY for disappoint- 
ment intensifies the artist’s con- 
cern over the “essential Roosevelt” 
who is to be memorialized. The most 
powerful monuments stand as testi- 
monials to a faith, to a courage, to 
a tragedy at its climax. A barrow 
or cairn marks the hour when hero- 
ism hallowed the soil. But Roosevelt 
had no summit hour, no moment ol 
promise snatched by premature 
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death, no tragic embrace with an 
assassin. Nor did he mark with 
meaning a place of national disaster, 
whether the Depression or Pearl 
Harbor. It is the sense of place that 
moves us at Gettysburg and in the 
litany Lincoln spoke there. It is the 
sense Of place that overwhelms us 
at the Nazis’ murderous machine- 
guining of Roman citizens in the 
Ardeatina caves. But, for Roosevelt, 
the earth at Washington says less 
than the lawns of Campobello and 
Hyde Park. 

Still, monuments may speak of 
aman, even if they are great nation- 
al institutions. The Colosseum and 
Amiens Cathedral are monuments, 
though their memorial function is 
history’s abstraction, just as the 
rusting barbed wire and grim bar- 
racks at Auschwitz and Buchenwald 
are now monuments to inhuman 
brutalities, demonic tortures hereto- 
fore assigned to gods alone. But 
none is personal; all are testimonials 
to ideas, and surely that, suggests 
hope for the Roosevelt Memorial. 

In fact we already have his monu- 
ments: if not the U.N., what better 
than the great Hiwassee Dam of the 
tva? If such admirable instruments 
of his program for social welfare 
must now be implemented by a 
monumént at Washington, why not 
make it a useful one? Obviously, a 
memorial bridge, or theater, or 
auditorium is not suitable, however 
needed, nor do such utilities, periph- 
eral as they are to society's deepest 


purpose, withstand the ravages of 
time and changing use. But still we 
have, even in Washington, living 
memorials to ideas, the Pan-Ameri- 
can Union, for example, where Elihu 
Root’s triumph of diplomacy is bril- 
liantly housed in Paul Cret’s superb 
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classic building. The ideas F.D.R. 
stood for suggest a memorial institu- 
tion: a center for the study of urban 
problems, for example, since no 
Federal agency has continued those 
brilliant studies of the metropolis 
begun by Roosevelt and his uncle, 
Frederick Deiano, twenty-five years 
ago. 

rhat an institution dedicated to 
an idea can be beautifully housed, 
we know from William Wurster’s 
Center for Advanced Study in the 
Behavioral Sciences at Palo Alto and 
Kenzo Tange’s Peace Hall at Hiro- 
shima. Hopes for a similar success at 
Washington cannot be entertained, 
for architecture cannot arise until 
the institution demands it, and, 
furthermore, the Roosevelt Memo- 
rial’s site, while entirely ample, is 
incompatible with useful functions. 
Solely in being monumental, the site 
suggests, the memorial will gain suf- 
ficient utility—which conceals an 
irony: that the champion of an 
American welfare state, the chief 
architect of pwa-sponsored schools, 
post offices, museums, libraries, and 
housing projects throughout the 
nation, will be denied an oppor- 
tunity to be memorialized by an in- 
stitution epitomizing his concern for 
social problems. 


Signe OUR ARTISTS are driven to the 
treacherous and nebulous con- 
cept of a memorial intensely expres- 
sive of Roosevelt the Man, not his 
ideas. Possessed, as no classic or 
medieval people were, with the idea 
that the individual is of godly his- 
toric consequence—not the arche- 
type of a leader, a saint, or a prince, 
but a hero deserving veneration—we 
naturally jump at the Roosevelt 
biographies to find some telling por- 
trait: the confident figure in mag- 
nificent cape cruising to the North 
Atlantic; the buoyant campaigner 
greeting voters from his open phae- 
ton—some image that captures the 
man of great personal courage, the 
man who had a way of quelling fear. 
Yet the time is too soon for the image 
to rise untainted by frailties, to 
shake the slander which is the Presi- 
dency’s ordeal. We see now, a majes- 
tic Lincoln, purified of frontier 
brawls, family dissensions, and polit- 
ical tactic, and it is the function of 
art so to transform reality, to hallow 
it, to dramatize it, to make the very 
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An important book on 


the American corporation 


The Meaning 
of Modern 


Business 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
PHILOSOPHY OF LARGE 
CORPORATE ENTERPRISE 


By Richard Eells. The goals, 
policies, and complex relation- 
ships of the modern corporation, 
analyzed from an original and 
significant point of view. The 
author asserts that the future di- 
rection of the corporation de- 
pends on the definition of its 
responsibilities to the many 
groups it affects directly or indi- 
rectly. He suggests the emer- 
gence of the “well-tempered” 
corporation, a self-regulated or- 
ganization which preserves the 
efficiency and integrity of the 
present institution. “A volume 
which will deservedly command 
the attention of those seriously 
concerned with the management 
or direction of corporate affairs.” 
—GEORGE K. BENNETT $7.50 
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tical scientist examines the effect 
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the political system; a psycholo- 
gist analyzes the developments in 
motivational research; and a so- 
ciologist evaluates the determi- 
nants for management and con- 
sumer decisions. A unique dis- 
cussion of the problems confront- 
ing business. $3.00 
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THE REPORTER Puzzle 8 


by HENRY ALLEN 


128 43 100 209 29 153 
Husband of Priscilla, who accompanied 
St. Paul on his journey to Ephesus. 


15 107 51 170 179 181 


Poet, anthologist, biographer of Ben Shahn. 


211 144 187 19 205 89 
Largest island of an important volcanic’ 
group. Colonized by the Greeks and later 


held by Carthage and Rome. 
112 175 1 201 
(4, 6) 


142 7 
Characteristic of the spondee. 
121 31 195 84 47 137 23 
Self-contained, narrow, or 
feelings or manners. 


prejudiced in 


199 98 173 197 133 126 169 25 9 


Describing calendar, year, code, telescope, 
Armenian, or a member of an 18th century 
English society. 


82 119 203 135 45 77 33 189 183 
114 13 225 
(6, 6) 


Features of the Inquisition. 


103 35 5 149 217 57 130 
1474-1533. 


Italian poet and diplomat, 
3 37 151 53 221 64 17 

Nautical bulge used in naval construction 
to minimize the effect of a torpedo hit. 
123 213 73 193 87 
” -the monitor expressed/Mysterious 


— withits native ses. vid mn 
The Excursion, Bk iv, 1, 113 


223 75 167 


Place of an retirement for a military 
unit. (4, 


27 162 59 39 


"lt she first meet the curled Antony,/He' ll 
make demand of her, and spend that_ ¥ 
Which is my heaven to have.’’ Antony and 
Cleopatra, V, ii. 


109 177 56 139 105 
To fix firmly in a surrounding mass of 
motedicl. 

a 





106. 


116. 
125. 


136. 
146. 
156. 


166. 
186. 
196. 
216. 





DIRECTIONS 


1) Each crossword definition contains two clues. One is 


a conventional synonym; the other a pun, anagram, or 


play on words. 


2) Letters from the acrostic should be transferred to the 


corresponding squares in the crossword, and vice 


versa. 


3) The initial letters of the correct words in the acrostic 


will, when read down, spell out the name of a prom 


person. 


nent 














ACROSS 


I'm about in gin butts and giving up. 


Metric weight that’s a knock out 
with ‘49. 


Tail Saturn to this scientist. 
Thick tube, so watch the angle. 
Either omit one or get apain killer. 


Mother of Adonis used as a gift of 
the Magi. 


You may find | am richin copra and 
jute. 


One score more than needed to oc- 
cupy to excess. 


To know them is to know how to 
change prose. 


Did the date of the Century? 


Behead this capital crime to make 
good sense. 


Fruits of engagements? 

Sin or solecism. 

Followed by 186 across, the Ac- 
rostician’s job, not kinds of ab- 
dominal surgery. 

Best Italian form of imp too. 

See 156 across. 


Excited in a go-getter. 


Necessities far sales with Gertrude 
or Leo. 


a. 


147. 


156. 


158. 
160. 


179. 


DOWN 


Mountains in your almanac. 


Repeating rifle used by the Boer 
and us in the Latin Sea. 


Commerce was once rated. 


Kind of linen; his is upset abou 


Rhode Island. 


Rag about to change one kind 
bowl. 


Cockney pound in plait or braid fc 
cleaner-upper. 


A red color which apparently make 
o girl more frantic. (4, 6) 


An Ausirian Empress sat here. 


The World Island without Afric 
where you can be found in air anj 
sea. 


Southern dream in oil. 


Cassio’s, immortal part, _ bu 


changes are put on it. 
Shots given by these entertcoiners 
Silly? That is Ann all right. 


Ancient Ariminum on the Adriatic 
while I’m in R.|. 


Arab garment without weed > 
comes a kind of neck wear. 


Lets outin brave erstwhile manne’ 


Acquire knowledge and earr aft 
fifty. 


Blue nail. 
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heavens pour out fire when mad 
King Lear lurches into the night. 

Artis not fidelity: it is myth-making, 
and although the myth already pop- 
ularly embraces Roosevelt as stayer 
of the Depression, it has not yet de- 
cided between the man of quick and 
noble decision and the disputed man 
of Yalta—nor have we assurance that 
our long experience in abstract art 
has nurtured sculptors and painters 
should dare to declare the 
myth. At worst, we shall gain an in- 
sipid portrait like the Roosevelt 
Monument in London’s Grosvenor 
Square. 


who 


| pean visual arts, which promise 
a great future, have not olten 
solved problems of monumentality 
successfully. Too often the architect 
forgets the lesson of the Lincoln 
Memorial—that a building may be 
merely a serene vessel for a fine 
statue—and aims instead at an ar- 





resting plastic form intended to suf- 
fice as its own sculpture, even if it is 
a contrived and vapid Trylon and 
Perisphere. Still, when he seeks sym- 
bolism in an unusual geometry the 
architect receives no mandate that 
society will protect his symbol’s in- 
tegrity and that it will not appear 
tomorrow as the emblem olf a gaso- 
line station or diner. Attempting to 
avoid such pilfering, the architect 
may be driven to invent something 
unique, refusing to subordinate him- 
self and succumbing to that quest 
lor originality which prevents the 
perfecting of a new Parthenon 
through centuries of use. There is 
now some evidence in the buildings 
of Minoru Yamasaki and Edward 
Stone that modern architecture, too, 
has. passed into a classic stage, but 
there is less evidence that any archi- 
tect in America has the skill of the 
Finn, Alvar Aalto, or the Dane, 
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Arne Jacobsen, in handling the syn- 
copated rhythms and occult balances 
that the site for the memorial at 
Washington requires. 


Furthermore, relating the arts 
remains troublesome. With good 
reason, the modern painter has 


sought the riches of intense visual 
experience, and he has denounced 
the kind of allegorical painting that 
appears in the two unfortunate side 
chambers in the Lincoln Memorial. 
In his retreat from literary inspira- 
tion, he has gained an admirable 
victory by providing patterns, tex- 
tures, and colors of enormous im- 
pact, but the new halls of uNEsco in 
Paris affirm that even the best artists 
may not understand how murals 
work within a space. 

Lacking a base in a common meta- 
physics, the arts today are prevented 
from giving full and exact expres- 
sion of meaning. When they are not 
merely decorative, they offer per- 
sonal vagaries as universal truths or, 
seeking a universality, they present 
white emptiness as a bland con- 
sensus, a void of timid noncommit- 
ment. Yet, rightly designed, a void, 
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ARMS AND POLITICS 
IN LATIN AMERICA 
by Edwin Lieuwen 


“In the tradition of Edmund Burke... and 
the best of the Federalist papers, Edwin 
Lieuwen’s ARMS AND POLITICS IN 
LATIN AMERICA is political writing on 
the classical level: it has dignity, lucidity, 
integrity.”"—Saturday Review $4.25 
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NASSER’S NEW EGYPT— 


A Critical Analysis 
by Keith Wheelock 


“A very well written, thoroughly interesting, 


| and exhaustive study of one of the key 


perhaps, a meditative rest from rest- | 


less Washington, might be the best 
memorial to Roosevelt: a 


quiet | 


plaza with a simple sculpture stating | | all th es fi I 
| in their drive for achieving status in the 


a powerful idea, like the abstract, 


steel-cage “The Political Prisoner” | 


in London, made by the Italian, 
Mirko. Preferably such 


“voids” | 


should be carved throughout urban | 


America, but the competition does 
not suggest that further dream. 


Ov BY TRYING will we find the 
language to speak our beliefs 


for our time, not our grandfathers’. | 


The competition is bound to result 
in failure if its artists and patrons 
fail to see that the site, its neighbors, 
the subject, and the potentialities of 
modern art all demand a new, not a 
traditional monument. If, as I sus- 
pect, the public taste may still pre- 
vent a fine design from being built, 
the competition is nonetheless 
worthwhile, for it may serve, as I in- 
tend my remarks, to provoke a cli- 
mate receptive to admirable national 
art. That stimulus should now be 
kindled nationally, for it has been 
the glory of the artist that he can 
outleap his time and create the won- 
derful, even where critics expect only 
the probable. 
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countries of the Afro-Asian world which 
promises to be one of the centers of future 
world politics....An important contribu- 
tion to an understanding of the obstacles 
which all these countries have to overcome 


modern world.”—Hans Kohn $6.00 
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AFRICA TODAY— 

AND TOMORROW . 

An Outline of Basic Facts 

and Major Problems 

by John Hatch 

A penetrating and timely analysis of the 

complex forces at work when 225 million 

people attempt for the first time to join 

their history to that of the rest of the world. 

With the revolutionary movement on the 

African continent building to its inevitable 

crescendo, Mr. Hatch’s book assumes an 


importance which the thoughtful reader 
cannot afford to ignore. $4.00 


HOPE FOR SOUTH AFRICA 
by Alan Paton 








“South Africa’s finest writer... produces as 
poignant and moving a story as he ever did 
in his magnificent novels.” 


— Washington Post $2.50 
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By THOMAS MOLNAR 


(QOUVERNEUR PAULDING in The 
(Reporter calls this study of a 
rgreat, and greatly independ- 

mt, French writer “honest 
and understanding.” Mr. Mol- 
nar shows that the questing, 
tormented author of The Diary 
of a Country Priest was con- 
cerned with the problem of 
evil in its social and political 
as well as its religious aspects 
.,- and that Bernanos’ “ever- 
yenewed integrity” (in Mr. 
Paulding’s phrase) made him 
one of the prophetic figures of 
g onr time. . $3.95 
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Protestant and’ 
Jewish Views 














A candid, timely discussion of 
the Catholic Church in Amer- 
ica by six representative non- 
Catholics: STRINGFELLOW 
BarRR, ROBERT MCAFEE 
Brown, ARTHUR COHEN, 
Rasst ARTHUR GILBERT, MAr- 
TIN MARTY and ALLYN Ros- 
INSON. “Only good can come 
if every literate American were 
persuaded to read this sym- 
posium — not only Catholics 
but every other American.” 
—Paut Ramsey, N. Y. Herald 
Tribune. $3.75 
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The Christian 
Response 





By DENNIS CLARK 








“A concise and revealing sur- 
vey for the general reader of 
the religious, social and po- 
litical aspects of modern ur- 
banism ... Mr. Clark has 
dealt with urban problems for 
the City of Philadelphia and 
the Catholic Housing Coun- 
cil... He draws widely on the 
studies of secular authorities 
as well as the papal encyclicals 
on industrial and social life.” 
—N. Y. Times Book Review. 


$3.50 
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Balanchinoiserie 


FRED GRUNFELD 


A FOOLISH consistency, George Bal- 
anchine reminds us again in his 
latest ballet, is the hodbgoblin of 
little minds, and since he thinks 
capaciously, the results can accom- 
modate any number of non sequiturs 


‘quite comfortably. When it was an- 


nounced early this year that the 
New York City Ballet would pro- 
duce a work in honor of the current 
International Congress of Iranian 
Art and Archeology, the unwary 
naturally assumed that a new 
Scheherazade was in the making, 
and that Balanchine would resort 
to some of the nearly Near Eastern 
music of Borodin or Rimsky-Korsa- 
kov. Instead, The Figure in the 
Carpet turned out to be a ballet of 
sublime inconsistency, with Persian 
décor suggesting the glories of Shah 
Tahmasp, music that George Fred- 
erick Handel wrote for the appreci- 
ative ear of George I, French cos- 
tumes courtesy of Louis XIV, and 
dances representing the West Indies, 
Spain, and Africa, among others. 
Withal, The Figure achieves the 
most convincing unity. 

One of Balanchine’s favorite meta- 
phors has it that “Ballet should be 
like a flower garden.” As the gar- 
dener with the greenest thumb in 
the history of choreography, he has 
abandoned the quaint old story 
lines that gave Giselle the willies 
and relies on music as the motiva- 
ting force, as the breeze that will 
make his ballerinas dance like 
Wordsworth’s daffodils. According 
to the Iranian art experts, however, 
the most brilliant flowers of the des- 
ert are the man-made symbols of 
fertility which the tribesmen wove 
into their Persian carpets with such 
marvelous art that the gods were 
compelled to send rain as a reward. 
Intrigued by this idea, Balanchine 
has used it as the basis for a series of 
abstract dance patterns that spell 
out an allegory on the eternal in- 
terplay between nature and man- 
kind. Girls in beige, like grains of 
shifting sand, arrange and rearrange 
themselves in the swirling opening 
sections, set to Handel’s Fireworks 
Music, and Violette Verdy is the be- 
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witching shuttle who weaves the 
carpet among the strands of time. 

As the orchestra proceeds from 
the Fireworks to the Water Music, 
the scene is drenched with a sudden 
downpour of bold colors. At the 
Persian palace, with the hanging 
carpet descended into place, the 
prince and princess receive foreign 
ambassadors, much as they would 
in Aurora’s Wedding, for example, 
or the Nutcracker divertissement. 
Stylistically, Balanchine now sliifts 
to the perfumed court of Versailles 
under the Sun King. Esteban 
Francés, the designer of both scenery 
and costumes, has lifted several 
pages from the archives of the his- 
toric Académie Royale, for which 
the fabled Jean Bérain designed the 
costumes—even the plumed head. 
gear and serrated tunics worn by 
Louis XIV when he appeared per- 
sonally in his court ballets. Nothing 
quite like this féte galante has ever 





been seen on the stage of the City 
Center. Handel’s music, far from 
being at odds with the atmosphere 
of the spectacle, underscores it with 
just the right mixture of elegance, 
stateliness, and wit; it animates the 
dancers the way a fresh morning 
wind billows out the petals on a 
rose bush. And Balanchine never 
misses a Handel-given opportunity 
for gentle parody. The German 
flute, caught unawares, obligingly 
sounds like a Chinese pipe for the 
ambassadors from Cathay, Patricia 
McBride and Nicholas Magallanes, 
and an innocent gigue from the 
Water Music serves Diana Adams 
and four Scottish lairds as a sort 
of cross between a Strathspey reel 
and a Highland fling. As the climax 
of this ethnological ingathering, 
Melissa Hayden and Jacques d’Am- 
boise perform a grand pas de deux, 
a complex and demanding composi- 
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tion, and then a fountain suddenly 
bursts forth: the figure and the 
music have done their work. 


7: nearly an hour, The Figure 
represents a distinct departure 
from the austere economy pattern 
followed by other recent additions 
to the New York City Ballet reper- 
toire. As the apostle of “pure” 
dance, and because his company is 
chronically short of funds, Balan- 
chine has created few ballet spec- 
tacles. Concentrating his resources 
on the two essentials, dancing and 
music, he has usually skimped in 
matters of décor to the point where 
the simplest of costumes and the 
plain blue backdrop have become 
a personal trademark. Audiences, 
who still yearn for the story ballets, 
the comfortable staples of the rep- 
ertoire, are unwilling or perhaps 
unable to follow Balanchine so far 
up the slopes of Parnassus, and they 
have registered their reluctance at 
the box office. 

Only a_ die-hard conservative 
could seriously demand a return to 
the outworn formulas of yesterday's 
ballets, but the Balanchine company 
is open to criticism on certain other 
grounds. In his single-minded devo- 
tion to choreography, he has neg- 
lected an element that once made 
ballet a focal point in the twentieth- 
century arts. During the golden era 
of Sergei Diaghileff it was not mere- 
ly the dancing, but rather the inter- 
action of painters, choreographers, 
composers, and poets who collabo- 
rated and fought with each other 
under the impresario’s watchful eye 
that accounted for the overwhelm- 
ing impact of the Ballets Russes. 
Diaghileff used his company to 
nurture such painters as Benois, 
Rouault, de Chirico, Braque, Gris, 
and Miré, and such composers as 
Stravinsky, Prokofiev, Falla, Ravel, 
and Poulenc. Satie, Massine, Coc- 
teau, and Picasso could work to- 
gether, more or less harmoniously, 
on a single ballet. Balanchine, 
though himself the most distin- 
guished graduate of the Diaghileff 
company, has never followed suit; 
he has developed dance composition 
to a degree unequaled by any other 
choreographer, but the scope of his 
work is far more limited. Last 
season’s Pan America evening, 
which offered what seemed like a 
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splendid opportunity to commission 
some exciting new material from 
Latin American composers known 
for their danceable rhythms, was put 
together instead from various exist- 
ing scores that were largely un- 
suited to their purpose. To talk 
about “Ballet’s present Eden,” as 
W. H. Auden has recently, seems 
a trifle premature. But when all is 
danced and done, the New York 
City Ballet does emerge as the most 
dynamic force in its field, and as 
one of the most vital organizations 
in a city that prides itself on being, 
if not the brain center, at least the 
solar plexus of world art. It gives 
every sign of successfully resisting 
the blandishments of the communi- 
cations industry, and Balanchine’s 
gentle autocracy bears far more im- 
pressive fruit than the current 
régimes of our older cultural insti- 
tutions, which appear to be guided 
by committees of public safety. The 
Figure in the Carpet, with its re- 
freshing stagecraft and design, its 
audacious mixture of styles and 
sensations, is a notable case in point. 


7s SEASON’s other novelty, a 

Balanchine pas de deux for 
Violette Verdy and Conrad Ludlow, 
introduced a frothy Tchaikovsky 
score that had never seen the light 
of day and only recently found its 
way out of some dusty cupboard 
in the Tchaikovsky Museum. Few 
ballerinas get to dance Tchaikovsky 
premiéres in these times, and Miss 
Verdy made the most of her rare 
assignment; she has an abiding 
grace and a superb sense of phrasing 
that lend a Mozartean lightness to 
all of her roles. The early part of 
the season, in fact, was a string of 
Verdy triumphs. A number of ac- 
cidents and illnesses removed most 
of the leading ladies from the roster, 
and Miss Verdy—who appears to 
muster the strength of six or seven— 
stepped in to replace them at last 
minute notice. During the first week 
she danced solo parts in no fewer 
than seventeen ballets, setting an 
endurance record for the City Cen- 
ter. In such works as Firebird, Night 
Shadow, and Gounod Symphony, 


her charm reached across the foot- 
lights and conveyed the very es- 
sence of the dancing will. It was 
like watching a summer garden in 
full 


bloom. 
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give us all pause for thought. 
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ers in both parties."" —U. S. News 
and World Report. $8.50 
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The Edueation of T. S. Matthews 


ALFRED KAZIN 


Ne AND Appress, by T. S. Matthews. 
Simon and Schuster. $4.50. 
Autobiography used to be a success 
story: “In 1890 I founded the Doo- 
little Metal Works, which, I am 
happy to say, employs 39,000 indus- 
trious and smiling Americans; after 
my retirement, my third son-in-law 
took charge of the main office.” Now 
it tends to be written by people, of 
any age and material condition, who 
know that they haven’t altogether 
made it. For them autobiography is 
frankly an effort to arrive at an 
encouraging new definition of them- 
selves, a way of analyzing themselves 
through the relentless and public 
confrontation of their own experi- 
ence. 

In our shaky world people who 
can even talk about themselves as 
“successes” tend to be third-raters; 
so it is a temptation to believe in 
those people who have every ma- 
terial reason to feel successful, but 
don’t. But there are as many bad, 
trivial, and private reasons for feel- 
ing oneself a failure as there are 
distinguished reasons—heresy, orig- 
inal gifts—for being considered one 
in the eyes of society. 

It would be too much to say, from 
the evidence of his autobiography, 
that T. S. Matthews feels like a 
failure; let us say that though he 
has had every reason to feel that the 
world is his oyster, he doesn’t. His 
father was wealthy and Episcopal 
Bishop of New Jersey; his mother 
was a Procter (of Procter and Gam- 
ble); after St. Paul’s, Princeton, Ox- 
ford, he went to the New Republic 
(the old New Republic led by Her- 
bert Croly, which had probably the 
most distinguished editorial board 
in American magazine history); in 
1929 he went to Time when it was 
still a bit of a college-boy stunt in- 
stead of the truculently smug organ 
that it is now, and eventually he 
became its managing editor and 
for a brief period enjoyed the loftier 
but empty position of “Editor.” 
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Eventually, after a series of disagree. 
ments with Luce starting from 
Matthews’s opposition to a mean 
cover story on Stevenson during the 
1952 elections, Matthews lost all 
power on Time, and after being sent 
abroad to investigate the possibility 
of starting a British version of Time, 
he resigned. 


ly sHorT, like another Henry 
Adams, T. S. Matthews would 
seem to have only American society 
to blame for his failure. And it is 
true enough that if Matthews lives 
in London today, more or less ex- 
patriated, writing acidly about news. 
papers and magazines, one reason 
for his dissatisfaction, an excellent 
reason, is that after working so close 
to the press most of his life, T. S. 
Matthews has come to doubt the 
usefulness of the press, thinks of it 
as an instrument of entertainment, 
not of information, “a sugar pill and 
not our daily bread.” Moreover, like 
so many sensitive Americans brought 
up to believe in the revolutionary 
example of this Republic, he is in- 
creasingly disgusted with the ex- 
ample that we actually set. “. . . .1 
shouldn’t like to be compelled . . . to 
live in the United States. For this is 
not my day in America. . . This day 
belongs to the ‘100 percenters,’ the 
new-rick Texans, the Madison Ave- 
nue boys, the professional patriots, 
the organization men. . . . the dogs 
that eat dogs. If they have really 
taken over America, and taken it 
over for keeps, then I think the 
American experiment has failed. 
The dinosaur, its tiny brain still 
dreaming of paradisal forests, is 
plodding witlessly towards the as- 
phalt lake.” He was scared by how 
much popular opinion in America 
McCarthy reflected. “ ‘McCarthy- 
ism’ is not dead; it existed long be. 
fore McCarthy and will long survive 
him, under different names and 
other auspices. Like the hysteria it 
feeds on, it lies, a quiescent but 
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malignant growth, under the thin 
American skin.” 

There are good reasons to view 
things here with a fairly jaundiced 
eye, to enjoy in London a civilized 
withdrawl from “the dogs that eat 
dogs.” Yet the greater part of Mr. 
Matthews’s_ self-portrait—not only 
the disproportionate part on child- 
hood and youth, but his account of 
working with Edmund Wilson on 
the New Republic and Henry Luce 


-on Time—bears out my suspicion 


that Mr. Matthews’s real struggle, 
most of his life, has been with 
authority, with those whom our 
current lingo has learned to call 
“father figures,” with those who are 
not wicked, just stronger. 


M* MaTTHews is a bit of an anach- 
ronism; he grew up in a world 
of religious orthodoxy, parental 
tyrants, horrid respectability. Nowa- 
days so many parents look to their 
children for “friendship,” are so 
utterly lacking in that sense of tradi- 
tion whose authority parents used to 
represent to their children, that one 
recognizes among many young peo- 
ple the psychological stigmata of 
feeling lost rather than the old- 
fashioned neuroses that came from 
uncompleted rebellions against con- 
vention and authority. How can you 
rebel without stronger figures to 
resent, churches that you had to go 
to, schools that hazed you? Mr. 
Matthews had all that, and I read of 
his early life with sympathetic recog- 
nition, almost with gratitude to hear 
again of so much old-fashioned 
tyranny. I also had the uncomfort- 
able recognition that the battles 
Tom Matthews lost to Edmund Wil- 
son and to Henry Luce were lost 
first on the playing fields of Cincin- 
nati and Princeton. The Bishop is 
straight out of Clarence Day’s Life 
With Father, only harder, more 
powerful, and not funny. He made 
a scene every morning at breakfast; 
with tennis racket poised to serve, 
he would coldly wait at the base line 
for his son to bounce the balls ex- 
actly into his hand, and if he didn’t 
catch a ball, he would wait until 
young Tom had retrieved it and 
bounced it back to him again. T. S. 
Matthews was sensitive and literary, 
and he certainly built up a lot of 
misery for himself in the unequal 
struggle with first the redoubtable 
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papa and then old-fashioned teach. 
ers at a time when on Sunday a 
master at so fine a school as St. Paul's 
could take the boys to the lunatic 
asylum—pour le sport. It was perhaps 
not entirely the fault of Edmund 
Wilson and of Henry Luce that in 
his conflicts with them T. S. Mat. 
thews rather expected to lose. 

The portrait of Wilson in this 
book seems to me weak in its spite, 
spiteful in its weakness. For as Mat. 
thews admits, he had been virtually 
a protégé of Wilson’s on the New 
Republic. Matthews plays up Wil- 
son’s eccentricities of manner and 
speech, but on the New Republic or 
off it, Wilson upheld a standard of 
literary and intellectual distinction 
that, as Matthews certainly felt, 
made American writers proud of 
him. The other day I heard a pres- 
ent editor of Time say with admira- 
tion that Wilson was “the most un- 
influenceable” writer he had ever 
known. And it is perfectly obvious 
that Wilson’s staunchness, his refusal 
to knuckle under to anyone, his old- 
fashioned downrightness and exact- 
ingness, are more reminiscent of a 
bishop than of a literary finagler 
passing out compliments at a cock- 
tail party. In his conflicts with Wil- 
son, Matthews came out feeling 
small and injured. But it is interest- 
ing that he should write in so maili- 
cious a tone about a man whose 
external manner is the mark of an 
absorbed and dedicated intellect— 
the rarest of all virtues in this cul- 
ture of “Madison Avenue boys” that 
Matthews claims he objects to. 


Wwe he was managing editor, 
Matthews sent to Luce and the 
top people on Time a devastating 
analysis of their magazine that Wil- 
son had originally published in the 
Princeton University Library Chron- 
icle. Matthews says that he sent this 
around “on the principle that ene- 
mies are better critics than friends,” 
and adds, with the suspicion of a 
smirk, that he got no reply. I rather 
suspect that sending Wilson’s essay 
around was a sneak attack on Time 
by Matthews himself, a man who 
felt intellectually superior to it but 
was helplessly fascinated by its per- 
verse interest in style. And it is per- 
fectly clear from the long account 
Matthews gives of his difficulties wit! 
Henry Luce that they arose because 
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Luce knew his own mind and Mat- 
thews didn’t. 

Matthews worked more _ than 
twenty years on Time; for six of 
those years he was managing editor, 
the final clearing house for copy. He 
worked as much as seventy hours a 
week on a five-day basis, and he ex- 
plains that just as it was the promise 
of uniting poetry with journalism 
that first brought him to Time, later, 
as an editor, it was his “problem writ- 
ers’ who kept him there. “It was 
mainly they who encouraged me to 
feei that, however prosaic the result, 
the effort we made sometimes ap- 
proximated the poetic. I could never 
be proud of any particular number 
... but sometimes I felt that we had 
given it a first-rate try. There were 
more frequent occasions when, shuf- 
fling home to bed at three in the 
morning, I would ask myself, “What 
am I killing myself for?’ ’”’ As he him- 
self indicates, the convulsive effort 
put into Time each week had con- 
ferred upon it the mystical Ameri- 
can virtue of teamwork, “the first- 
rate try.” And just as T. S$. Matthews, | 
like so many fine writers, found | 
an odd sort of literary release in | 
the mannered prose and. editorial 
superiority of Time, so, as a lower 
boss reporting to a chief boss, he 
found his greatest pleasure in pulling 
“the team” to the finishing line each 
week. “What am I killing myself 
for?” For Henry Luce, for approval 
by Luce, for a chance to bask in the 
smiles of all those father figures, with 
umpteen millions of dollars and 
readers behind them, who can make 
their editors and writers feel that 
they are right to try and die for good 
old Siwash. 





a. painfully telling the 
story, says Luce’s associates | 
found it natural to become as Re- 
publican as himself. But he com- 
plains that in 1952, when Luce and 
his all-too-Republican underlings 
“sniffed victory in the air at long 
last, there was no holding Time. 
The distortions, suppressions and 
slanting of political ‘news’ seemed 
to me to pass the bounds of politics 
and to commit an offense against the 
ethics of journalism. The climax was 
a cover story on Adlai Stevenson .. . 
which was a clumsy but malign and 
murderously meant attack. As edi- 
tor, I had taken over the editing of 
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“...American Catholics are not 
free citizens if they accept the full 
teaching of their church.” 

—PAUL BLANSHARD 
“Paul Blanshard is not really criti- 
cizing the complex, evolving phe- 
nomenon of Catholicism at all: he 
is making war on a caricature.” 

—WILLIAM CLANCY 
“Blanshard is completely right. A 
good Catholic cannot accept the 
American principle of separation 
because his Church is doing every- 
thing in its power to destroy that 
principle’’—Aa CORRESPONDENT 
“It is preposterous to suggest that 
the American Church would be- 
come like the Church in Spain if 
it had more power.” 

—JOHN C. BENNETT 
“It is conceivable that a Catholic 
President might resist some Cath- 
olic pressures better than a Prot- 
estant President.” 

—ARTHUR SCHLESINGER, JR. 
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the cover stories, so I was able to 
scotch this particular snake—but 
Luce was appealed to, and that was 
the last political story I was allowed 
to edit.” 

Still, Matthews became “Editor,” 
and again was persuaded from re- 
signing when Luce asked him to 
estimate the success of a_ British 
Time. He is plaintive about Luce’s 
influence over him. “Why did I 
listen to him? Why didn’t I stick to 
my resolve and quit, then and 


there? .. . Imperceptibly to me, dur- — 


ing my years on Time I had gradu- 
ally shed most of my original repug- 
nance for it; or . . . [had I] grown a 
thicker skin? I had become so. used 


to Time’s ways, curt, snide, con- 


ceited as they were, that I hardly 
noticed them any longer.” His final 
meeting with Luce is significantly 
described as a contest of unequals. 
“I remember bringing one haymaker 
right up from the floor: I told him 
that he was kidding himself about 
the power of the press; the press 
had no power of accomplishment, 
though it did have a negative power 
—to debase taste, harm individuals.” 


» DESCRIBING his upper middle- 
class childhood, Matthews says of 
himself and his sisters, “The fact 
that we were different was never ab- 
sent from our consciousness. We were 
ashamed of our timidity and our 
lack of sturdiness, but we despised 
the rest of the world for all that, 
and looked down on everybody who 
was not like us. And we were sure 
that nobody was like us.” It is not 
just the sense of failure that one car- 
ries away from this book—it is of 
well-bred failure, of the sensitivity 
and literary flair that made Mat- 
thews see a future for himself on a 
writer’s magazine like Time, a sensi- 
tivity that now permits him to 
identify his own failures with the 
increasing materialization of our 
society. In all this he reminds me 
irresistibly of his friend Adlai Ste- 
venson; the excessive sensitivity and 
loftiness bred into Matthews also 
explains why Stevenson lost to, and 
is not likely to prevail over, “the 
new-rich Texans, the professional 
patriots. . . . the dogs that eat dogs.” 
The strength with which some sons 
do take over is not in their muscle 
but in their ideas. They are not just 
nice liberals; they think differently. 
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Anyone who has ever worked for 
Luce knows that despite the “lib- 
eral” grumbling from the staff night 
and day, many of the people who 
write for him do not have convic- 
tions sharp enough to make them 
give up their bread, butter, and mar- 
tinis. Intellectuals usually lack ideas 
far more than they do courage. More 
and more the nice people, the “bet- 
ter sort,” praise themselves for their 
vulnerability and find distinction in 
their failure. Unfortunately, the 





nice people are not even nice all the 
way. They are petulant and resent. 
ful. They try to take advantage. 

T.S. Matthews, who is almost sixty, 
wants his readers to know that when 
Edmund Wilson was a little oy, 
his parents, worried about his ex. 
cessive bookishness, put him inio a 
baseball suit and gave him a base. 
ball outfit. Young Wilson promptly 
gave away the outfit and sat himsel{ 
under a tree with a book. Bhrave 
Edmund Wilson! 


A Long Way from Tipperary 


JOHN V. KELLEHER 


sb THE Go_peN Door, by George Potter. 
Little, Brown. $6.50. 

My earliest acquaintance with Irish- 
American history of the written va- 
riety was gained from the sort of 
articles that used to appear in minor 
Catholic magazines or in the Boston 
Sunday papers. They were turgid 
little essays on the fact that the Con- 
tinental Army was seventy-six per 
cent Irish, or that many of George 
Washington’s closest friends were 
nuns and priests, or that Lincoln got 
the major ideas for the Second In- 
augural Address from the Hon. 
Francis P. Mageoghegan of Alpaca, 
New York, a pioneer manufacturer 
of cast-iron rosary beads. As I re- 
member, nobody seemed to take 
these articles very seriously. Some- 
times I got the impression that no- 
body but me ever read them. They 
were the last offerings of stale edi- 
torial tribute to the irascible jeal- 
ousy of that part of the Lrish-Ameri- 
can reading public that wrote letters 
to the editor. About thirty years ago 
they began to vanish from the Bos- 
ton papers, and no editors were 
lynched. Now one is rarely seen, even 
around March 17. I wonder whose 
is the major component in the Con- 
tinental Army these days. 

Oral Irish-American history was a 
different matter. It dealt mainly 
with bitterly resented instances of 
Yankee discrimination and insult, 
but there was a strong sub-theme of 
breast beating. This or that thick 
Mick who had disgraced us all, who 
had given the whole race an unde- 
served bad name, would be recalled 


and his memory execrated. You 
couldn't, it would be agreed, aito- 
gether blame the Yankees, with that 
sort of article parading around in 
front of them. But. . . oh, couldn't 


you! ... and with that, another in- 
sult, still infuriating after forty 
years, would rise to the surface. 


Curiously, there was little in all this 
about the ordinary details of life or 
work in the o!. days. Economic ex- 
ploitation might be mentioned but 
it was rarely dilated upon. I got the 
impression that existence had been 
at once difficult and dull, and that 
there had been little about it that 
anyone wanted to remember. Life 
had really begun after the turn of 
the century, when the general break- 
through into American acceptance 
had been made. The chief remain- 
ing complication was what to do 
about the ignorant damned __for- 
eigners who were coming in and 
ruining everything. 


M* Potter's To the Golden Doo 
is a history of the American 
Irish up to 1861. As I glanced 
through it the first time, my sus- 
picions were aroused. I seemed to 
detect a recurrence of the there's 
always-an-Irishman-at-the-bottom-of- 
it-doing-the-real-work approach to 
American history; and I sensed that 
the author’s motivation for writing 
the book was heavily conditioned by 
the old resentment-apology mixture. 
Closer examination showed me | 
was wrong. Of the many biograp!- 
ical fragments collected by Mr. Pot- 
ter only a few deal with successes 
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like the Hon. F.P.M. His interest 
was in the ordinary individual about 
whom we do not know whether he 
failed or succeeded because we can 
see him only for an instant in a 
letter, a court record, a newspaper 
paragraph. Despite this fine aware- 
ness that men are all individuals, the 
book deals mainly with Irishmen in 
the mass, because that is the way 
they mainly appear in the source ma- 
terial—a gang of Irish working on 
the railroad, a swarm of immigrants 
dumped at a port, a new Catholic 
congregation, a militia company, a 
slum with its inhabitants, a dire face- 
less threat to the American way of 
life. But every reader will soon 
be forced to realize that the subject 
before him is not trends and prob- 
lems but people with names, faces, 
hopes, and, at that distant time, 
futures. 

The book has its share of faults. 
As might be guessed from the title 
of its opening section, “The Top 
o’ the Morning,” the introductory 
survey of Irish history is spotty and 
rather romanticized. Due no doubt 
to Mr. Potter’s having died last year, 
all scholarly apparatus is lacking ex- 
cept for an index of proper names, 
so that often there is no way of 
identifying the source of a quotation 
or estimating its reliability—which is 
indeed unfortunate, for the author's 
research was thorough and his ma- 
terial rich. 

But as I see it, the major difficuty 
stems from an ambivalence between 





a natural scholarly impartiality and 
an urge to explain the Irish and to 
justify them as Americans. The ex- 
planation seems to rest upon a be- 
lief that the Irish as a group can be 
identified at any time by certain 
personal characteristics—as, say, the 
witty, warm-hearted, pugnacious 
Irishman. The justification is that 
these were mostly attributes well 
worth adding to the American char- 
acter (especially in New England) 
and that, if the Irish were frequently 
hard to put up with, they paid their 
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way from the start, and painfully, as 
cheap expendable labor that the na- 
tive Americans hesitated neither to 
exploit nor meanly affront. Because 
Mr. Potter was avid for fact and be- 
cause he would not distort fact, 
though sometimes he minimized it, 
his argument is often shown up as 
inadequate by the documentation, 
and the documentation is as often 
blurred by the argument. An ex- 
ample is his explanation of Irish 
anti-Abolitionism. The Irish stand 
on that squared with no good char- 
acteristics and, even if explained, 
cannot be excused. Apart from these 
weaknesses, the book is rich, vivid, 
and valuable: by all odds the best 
attempt so far at telling the story. 


HE sToRY is not for those who like 

their American history sweetened 
and condensed, nor is the book to be 
recommended as a safe assignment 
for civics classes in public or paro- 
chial schools. It does not show that 
Only in America. It shows that in 
America as in any other place indi- 
vidual courage is often overbalanced 
by group nastiness, and group oppor- 
tunity by the stupidity of individual 
leaders. Time and again the reader 
is given a glimpse of a situation that 
cries out for judgment and as imme- 
diately defeats it. An Irishman faints 
from hunger on a street in Boston; 
he has come over on a “coffin ship” 
and his clothes are so putrid from 
two months in the steerage that 
when he is carried into a shop the 
people in the shop vomit. Who is 
responsible for him? Who is going to 
help him? Does he get new clothes 
or a job or a grave in potter’s field 
or does he get shipped back, penni- 
less, on the same kind of a boat? 
Again, a subcontractor on a canal 
excavation (the chances are fifty-fifty 
that he is Irish himself) absconds 
with the payroll. The unpaid Irish 
laborers riot and ravage till the mi- 
litia quells them. Do they get their 
rights? No. Do they get any part of 
their pay? Not if the company can 
help it. Do they respect the law of 
the land? What recognition or pro- 
tection do they get from the law? 
The answer is in either case, not 
much. 

Like most true history, the tale, 
fully told, is one from which almost 
nobody comes off well. Nearly all 
charges by and against the Irish are 
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can get immediate relief from 
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exaggerated and nearly all are true 
to one degree or another. This is 
clearest when Mr. Potter is writing 
about New England, but it is not 
clear enough. Here his general im- 
partiality is thrown out of plumb 
by his evident sympathy for the Irish 
and his tendency to see the Yankees 
even more in terms of settled char- 
acteristics. And that is too bad, for 
the Irish-Yankee confrontation is 
the richest  still-unrealized _ tragi- 
comedy in American history. On the 
one side, the Irish, fleeing from a 
homeland where they had _ been 
racked, robbed, and demoralized by 
an imposed aristocracy of Protestant, 
Puritan, Anglo-Saxon derivation. On 
the other, a Protestant, Puritan, 
Anglo-Saxon people who had, when 
the Irish arrived, just about com- 
pleted a city and a society made in 
their own best image. More thor- 
oughly than ever before in history 
the sins of the fathers were visited 
on the second cousins once-removed. 
The mutual despair and hatred re- 
echoed from the welkin. No wonder 
that assimilation is not yet quite 
complete in and around Boston. Nor 
that the drama remains to be writ- 
ten. The dramatist would have to 
reimagine the tale with entire sym- 
pathy for both sides and full under- 
standing of the two histories and 





unfailing consciousness of the irony. 

All the way through I was re. 
minded of a story I heard in Dub. 
lin last year. An Irish diplomat 
found himself seated next to an 
Irish-American judge at a banque: in 
New York. The judge was elderly, 
cantankerous, and xenophobic. After 
disposing of the Reds, the so-called 
intellectuals, the Jews, the Italians, 
and modern youth, he took up the 
Puerto Ricans. “There’s a problem 
you’d never understand—these pco- 
ple swarming in from that Godfor- 
saken over-populated little island. 
They're unbelievably ignorant. They 
haven’t any trades or skills. Some of 
them can’t even speak English. One 
of them comes up here, takes any 
sort of job for any kind of pay, lives 
cheap, saves up a few dollars and 
sends the fare home to bring up his 
brother. Pretty soon the whole 
damn family is here, sending for tie 
relatives. You've got no idea how bad 
it is.” The Irishman could not keep 
his diplomacy buttoned up. “How 
did your family come over?” he 


asked. 


A HUNDRED YEARS from now, when 
the Irish Americans are a foot- 
note in the high-school history books, 
perhaps a Puerto Rican judge, seated 
next to... . 


America’s Only Class War 


GEORGE STEINER 


oe AND DEATH IN THE AMERICAN 
Novet, by Leslie Fiedler. Criterion. 
$8.50. 


Mr. Fiedler has a thesis. He argues 
that the novel is the pre-eminent 
form of the American imagination. 
The beginnings of the modern novel 
coincide with the beginnings of the 
new society. But the great tradition 
of American _ fiction—Hawthorne, 
Poe, Melville, Mark Twain, Faulk- 
ner—is a dark and peculiar one. The 
great American novelists are experts 
on indignity and assault, on loneli- 
ness and terror. They avoid treating 
the full passionate encounter of 
man and woman that is the very 
center of the classic European and 
Russian novel. In fact, they go to 
fantastic lengths of duplicity and 
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obliqueness rather than commit their 
imaginings to the presence of a ma- 
ture woman and mature sexual re- 
lationship. They give us instead 
monsters of cold virtue or licentious- 
ness. They deal in thinly-cloaked 
homosexuality and voyeurism, in 
perversion and incest and, above 
all, in the constant depiction of vio- 
lence. Instead of Anna Karenina, 
the American novel has produce: 
the womanless world of Moby Dick: 
instead of Madame Bovary, it ha» 
brought forth Sanctuary. Why? 

Mr. Fiedler tells us. The politica! 
and social history of the United 
States produced certain  specia! 
guilts and these in turn are reflecte« 
in the blackness of the American 
novel. A dream of innocence had 
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sent Europeans across the ocean to 
build a new society immune from 
the traumas and evils of the past. 
But the cruel fanaticism of Puri- 
tan theocracy planted deep in the 
American psyche a fear of sex. The 
slaughter of the Indians and the 
abominations of slavery sullied the 
upsurge of the new world. The Civil 
War and the social injustices of 
rampaging capitalism showed that 
the great evils of political life had 
also crossed the seas. The dream 
went sour and the American writer 
responded with special bitterness to 
the growing disparity between the 
protessed ideals of the new Utopia 
and the actual conditions of Amer- 
ican life. The heroes of American 
fiction are creatures banished from 
the Eden of their hopes. 

To get the message of darkness 
and revulsion one must only know 
to read between the lines. 
American novelists are masters of 
ambiguity. Beneath the cheertul 
surface of The Last of the Mohicans 
lurks Cooper’s wild fear of miscege- 
nation. Even in the Happy Hunting 
Grounds, Uncas may not be reunit- 
ed with Cora. The intense and 
complex masculine friendships that 
characterize so much of American 
fiction—the Deerslayer and his In- 
dian companion, Queequeg and 
Ishmael, Huck and Jim—are rela- 
tions between men of different color 
in which the American psyche 
works out its double trauma of race 
and sex. The great beasts whom 
the American hero must pursue in 
actual and symbolic chase, the White 
Whale, the giant Bear in Faulkner, 
Hemingway's big fish or big lion, 
are totemic, and the hunt itself is an 
initiation to complete manhood. 
Flaubert’s young men conquer their 
first mistress; the heroes of Cooper, 
Hemingway, and Faulkner are 
blooded in solemn rite after their 
first kill. The American novelist is 
cunning as a serpent in the garden 
of seeming innocence. The reader 
too must be cunning. 


how 


N there are two things that 
must be said at once of this en- 
tire thesis. It is not as revolutionary 
as it might appear. Mr. Fiedler’s 
principal points derive from D. H. 
Lawrence’s Studies in Classic Amer- 
ican Literature. The idea that 
American fiction is essentially an 
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outgrowth of the Gothic novel and 
the novel of terror has been argued 
in detail by Richard Chase. In his 
Power of Blackness, Harry Levin 
has anticipated many of Mr. Fied- 
ler’s assertions about the diabolism, 
race trauma, and duplicity of Amer- 
ican letters. The theory that there 
is at the heart of the American lit- 
erary consciousness a_ deliberate 
identification of love and death was 
put forward by Gershom Legman 
in a book published in 1949. In 
short, Mr. Fiedler is giving a new 
vehemence and totality to a view of 
American literature that has been 
in the air since Lawrence’s superb 
essays. 


7 SECOND, and more important 
point is this: in broad outline 
Mr. Fiedler’s thesis is hard to refute. 
The classic American novel is 
fraught with ambiguity and covert 
symbolism; it is full of naked vio- 
lence and thinly-veiled perversion; 
it does fail to deal in a responsible 
or candid way with the love of 
grown men and women. The great 
emblems of American literature 
are the scarlet letter, the incestuous 
necrophilia of The House of Usher, 
Jake Barnes’s impotence and the 
nymphomania of Brett in The Sun 
Alsc Rises, or the ghoulish rape of 
Temple in Sanctuary. These are the 
great somber works of the imagina- 
tion that have given American 
literature right of entry into the 
literate world. Where American fic- 
tion seeks to deal with normal per- 
sonal relations in a normal society, 
where it seeks to rival the art of 
Jane Austen or Flaubert or Tolstoy, 
it goes soggy. Whom can one set 
against Hawthorne, Poe, Melville, 
and Faulkner? Howells, Dos Passos, 
Sinclair Lewis, Thomas Wolfe, 
Cozzens. The comparison is gro- 
tesquely one-sided. The genius and 
the mastery of language lie all on 
one side. When the American nov- 
elist sets out to create a full-scale 
normal woman he ends up with 
Marjorie Morningstar. These are 
demonstrable facts and Mr. Fiedler 
cannot be charged with having in- 
vented them. It was not he who cre- 
ated the neurosis of Hawthorne or 
the violence of Light in August. 
But the defense leaps to its feet: 
what of Henry James? Again Mr. 
Fiedler is on strong ground. One 
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Sidney Hook 

José Ortega y Gasset 
Harold Laski 

David Riesman 
Reinhold Niebuhr 
Jacques Barzun 

T. S. Eliot 

George Orwell 
Czeslaw Milosz 
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By Morris Janowitz, University of 
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This book guides its readers 
through the maze of contradictory 
claims made about the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force. 

The author describes the present 
organizational setting of the military 
establishments and their leadership, 
and the direction they are likely to 
take. The topics include the way in 
which old-fashioned discipline has 
given way to modern managerial 
techniques; career motivations and 
the career patterns of officers; the 
distinction between military technol- 
ogists, military managers, and heroic 
leaders; the style of life of the mili- 
tary community, particularly the eti- 
Yonge and ceremony adhering to 
the profession; the public relations 
of the military; and the role of re- 
tired armed forces officers in civilian 
life. These and other themes are used 
to analyze the political behavior of the 
American military, and to delineate 
the place of the military profession 
in an atomic age, wherein issues of 
political warfare become paramount. 
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can justly point out that James 
disassociated himself from American 
fiction precisely in order to estab- 
lish himself in the kind of milieu 
in which one could write novels in 
the classic European vein. Secondly, 
one can show how often he failed 
and fell back into native black- 
ness. Only once or twice in the majes- 
tic range of his novels doés a woman 
really come to life and is there any 
real grasp of a normal sexual re- 
lationship. All the native terrors, 
moreover, play havoc in his ghost 
stories. And when James dreams of 
a Great Good Place, it turns out to 
be a kind of club to which wom- 
en are not admitted. 

The objections to the Fiedler ap- 
proach (or should one say assault?) 
lie elsewhere. Where he discerns the 
constant presence of personal neuro- 
sis and sexual ambivalence, there 
may in fact be a fundamental social 
problem of another sort. The artist 
in America is an outsider and ec- 
centric nearly by definition. Haw- 
thorne’s entire career is that of a 
man who was deeply worried about 
being a mere scribbler of fancies in 
a society explicitly committed to the 
pursuit of material improvement 
and political power. The same is 
true of Poe. Hemingway trumpets 
his virility because there lies in 
back of him a social milieu in which 
the very word “artist” carries con- 
notations of effeminacy or useless- 
ness. To be an artist in America is 
a complex fate and it provokes the 
use of symbols of isolation and ec- 
centricity. 

Furthermore, Mr. Fiedler goes 
too far. There was plenty of dark- 
ness in Mark Twain and like most 
children’s books, Huckleberry Finn 
does touch on some of the chords 
of fear and sensuous bewilderment 
latent in all men. But it also speaks 


of a real world in which violence 
and racial tension and the river 
were facts of life long before they 
could become ambiguous symbols, 
Some of Mr. Fiedler’s most strik- 
ing evidence, moreover, derives 
from fourth-rate novels. If one re- 
jects Howells and Dreiser from con- 
sideration as major artists (and | 
think Mr. Fiedler is right in doing 
so), it is incongruent to attribute 
great importance to Brockden 
Brown, Wright Morris, and Na. 
thaniel West. In all literatures there 
is a tangled undergrowth of pruri- 
ence, pornography, and sadism. 
These elements are not peculiarly 
American. What is significant is the 
manner in which these subterranean 
elements surge upward into the 
American classics. And there «are 
cases where Mr. Fiedler’s all-em- 
bracing theory simply will not stick; 
Fitzgerald for one. And where poli- 
tics enters the major American novel 
in a normal way, as it does in 
Tender Is the Night, in Hemingway 
and in Robert Penn Warren, Mr. 
Fiedler is ill at ease. 


— though one may disagree pro- 

foundly with his bruising, relent- 
less and often deliberately gross 
book on particular cases, and even 
on certain principles of method, 
there can be no doubt that it is a 
large achievement. Anyone  con- 
cerned with the understanding of 
American literature and American 
morals will have to take it into ac- 
count. On almost every page there 
is some brilliant perception or il- 
luminating fact. What a strong light 
Mr. Fiedler throws both on the utter 
failure of the Marxist novel in 
America and the utter triumph of 
Thurber when he declares: “In this 
country the only class war is be- 
tween the sexes!” 
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